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Soldiers’ Attitudes Toward 
Post-War Education 


How many soldiers expect now to go 
back to school after the war? 

How realistic is that expectation? 

How, as soldiers look at it now, would 
the desire for schooling be affected by 
two contingencies: 

1. The availability or unavailability 
of good jobs immediately after the war? 

2. Government aid to the soldier for 
education? 

The Research Branch of the Morale 
Services Division, Army Service Forces, 
queried a representative cross section of 
white enlisted men throughout continen- 
tal United States in July and August 

943 on this subject. The findings re- 
quire careful analysis and cautious in- 
terpretation. They cannot be taken as 
an accurate forecast of what the atti- 
tudes will be at the end of the war. The 
figures represent, however, an accurate 
reflection of what the men are thinking 
now about their future schooling. 


Full-Time Schooling 


1. Seven percent of the men think they 
will actually go back to full-time school 
or college after the war. These men also 
say that they will go back to school 
whether or not they will get Government 
aid. The contingency of job opportunity 
is considered in other questions. 

2. Among this 7 percent are doubtless 
many who are quite unlikely to return to 
a school even though they say now that 
they ‘expect to return. Married men, 
men 25 years of age and over, and men 
out of school more than a year before 
entering the Army may be thought of 
as least likely to go back to school, even 


if they think now that they will. Such 
men constitute a little less than half of 
the 7 percent who think they will go 
back to full-time school or college. Sub- 
tracting them, we have 4 percent with- 
out considering the contingencies of job 
opportunities or Government aid. The 
majority of the 7 percent say they de- 
sire college, professional, or graduate 
courses. 

3. The condition of the labor market 
is certain to have a strong influence on 
the desire for schooling. Likewise, avail- 
ability of Government aid will influence 
school attendance. Precisely how much 
the labor market conditions and Govern- 
ment aid will change desire for school- 
ing cannot be estimated now with ac- 
curacy. Soldiers’ thinking about these 
contingencies tends to be somewhat 





A First Attempt 


What any soldier will actually 
do when he is again free to plan 
his own future will depend on a 
variety of factors, only some of 
which can be enumerated at this 
time, and the effect of none of 
which can be accurately gauged. 

This report is a first attempt to 
estimate the number of soldiers 
who will return to college and uni- 
versity after the war. The data 
and the conclusions are subject 
to modification as the war pro- 
gresses and as new factors calcu- 
lated to influence men’s thinking 
about the future appear. 
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vague. Yet when the soldier is asked to 
express his attitude within the frame- 
work of these contingencies a useful indi- 
cation is provided of the strength of 
men’s desires to return to school or col- 
lege. 

(a) If they can get no job at all and 
if Government aid for schooling is avail- 
able, 80 percent of the men say they 
would go back to full-time school. The 
lukewarmness of much of this group 
about going back to full-time school is 
indicated by the fact that only 44 per- 
cent of all enlisted men stated that “if 
they could do what they wanted,” they 
would like to go back to full-time school. 
If, as before, we eliminate those least 
likely’on a priori grounds to go back— 
married men, men 25 years old or over, 
men out of school more than a year be- 
fore entering the Army—the 80 percent 
drops to 11 percent, A lukewarm attitude 
toward going to school need not mean a 
man will not take Government aid. He 
might take it merely for the money in- 
volved. Some veterans of the last war 
undoubtedly went to school only for the 
sake of getting a stipend on which to 
live. 

(b) If they can get no job at all and 
if Government aid for schooling is not 
available, 15 percent say they would go 
back to full-time school. After eliminat- 
ing, as before, the groups least likely on 
a priori grounds to go back, the 15 per- 
cent drops to 6 percent. 

(c) If they can get a good job, yet at 
the same time Government aid for 
schooling is available, 30 percent say they 
would go back to full-time school. Elim- 
ination of groups least likely to go back 
cuts the 30 percent to 8 percent. 

(d) If they can get a good job and Gov- 
ernment aid for schooling is not avail- 
able, 4 percent say they would go back 
to full-time school. Elimination of 
groups least likely to go back cuts the 4 
percent to 2.4 percent. 

4. Of the men who say they would 
return to school if given Government aid 
(not considering job opportunities), 
three-fifths say they would have to have 
at least tuition, books, and $50 a month. 


Part-Time Schooling 


1. It is impossible at the present time 
to present a reliable picture of the atti- 
tudes of men toward part-time schooling 
after the war. About all that can now 
be said is that, in addition to the 7 per- 
cent who think they will actually go 
back to full-time school or college after 
the war—when contingencies of job op- 
portunities or Government aid are not 
considered—17 percent say they expect 
to return to part-time school or college. 

2. Among these men, trade school or 
business school courses seem most in 


_ demand. 


3. Many of these men are also included 
in one or another of the groups charted 
above who say they would go back to 
full-time school or college under certain 
conditions of the labor market or Gov- 
ernment aid. 


Detailed Analysis 


Interest in full-time school 
after the war 


Enlisted men differ in their attitudes 
toward going back to school after the 
war. Many say they would like to go 
back, but their responses to other ques- 
tions indicate that liking tends to be 
lukewarm. 

Two-fifths of the men show an inter- 
est in going back to full-time school or 
college after the war, but less than a 
tenth think they will actually go back. 

These findings are based on a survey 
of 10,000 enlisted men in Army camps 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. Every fifth man in the 
sample was asked a series of questions 
about his intentions with respect to post- 
war education. The remaining four- 
fifths were asked only the two questions 
below to provide verification of the re- 
liability of the responses. 

Questions: (a) “If you could do what 
you wanted, would you like to go back 
to full-time school or college after the 
war?” 

(b) “Regardless of what you want to 
do, do you think you will actually go 
back to full-time school or college after 
the war?” 





Percent who would like to go back 
to full-time school or college: 
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Percent who think they will ac- 
tually go back to full-time school 
or college. 
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Cumulative percentages who say they would go back to full-time 
school under specified conditions 


Conditions specified in 
questions. 9 4 wp L518 


44 109% 
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1. Would turn good job 
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2. Think they will actu- 
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Additional men who say they would go 
back with Government aid. 











4 Would go back even if 77% 
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they expect: 























5. Would go back if they V/ 
could not get any /}] 65 
job: 





6. Would turn down some 
kind of job that was /} 20 
not good job: Z 











7. Would like to go back 
if they could do 
what they wanted: 
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44 100% 


V/) Cumulative percents saying they will go back to full-time 
43 = school under conditions specified. 


Additional percent saying they will go back under condi- 
tion specified if also given Government aid. 





The responses of the men to seven 
questions show some tendency to incon- 
sistency. This indicates that the men 
probably do not as yet have definite 
plans for going back to full-time school 
after the war. Even when they say 
they think they will actually go back, the 
response is not to be taken at face value. 
By taking the inconsistencies into ac- 
count, the men can be classified into 
types according to the strength of their 
desire to go back to full-time school. 
(6 percent of the men omitted three or 
more of the relevant questions, and so 
could not be classified in any type.) 

(a) These seven questions form a 
scale of types. A man who says he 
would turn down a good job and go back, 
also says he thinks he will actually go 
back, would go back whether or not Gov- 





ernment aided him, would go back even 
if war lasts longer than he expects, etc. 
Similarly, a man who says he thinks he 
will actually go back also expects to go 
back under every condition of lower 
rank. 

About 7 percent of the men say they 
actually expect to go back to full-time 
school or college at the end of the war, 
and are consistent on the rest of the 
questions. That this 7 percent does have 
a rather coherent attitude toward going 
back is corroborated by the fact that they 
will go back whether or not they get 
Government aid, that they will go back 
even if the war lasts longer than they 
expect, that they will go back if they 
couldn’t get any job or if they could 
get only some kind of a job that wasn’t 
a good job. However, they are split on 


what they say they will do if they were 
offered a good job after the war. Three- 
sevenths of these men would take the 
good job, and four-sevenths would turn 
it down to go to school. 


How many men will actually go 
back to full-time school then? 


What a man will actually do in the 
future will probably not measure up to 
what he says he expects to do. Probably 
not all men who say now that they will 
actually go back to school will be found 
in school after the war. The proportion 
of men who say they will go back and 
are consistent in their responses can 
plausibly be taken as an upper bound 
to the percent who really will go back. 
That is, we may be safe in stating that 
not more than 7 percent of the men will 
go back to full-time school or college 
after the war, provided no aid is given. 

As small a percentage as this figure 
may seem to be, if the entire 7 percent 
actually went to college after the war 
they would comprise a group approxi- 
mately as large as two-fifths of the total 
1940 enrollment in all colleges and uni- 
versities in the country. 

This upper bound of 7 percent might 
be reduced even further by taking into 
account the possibility of a man going 
back to full-time school or college. What 
are the types of men who will find it 
hard to get back to full-time school? 
Men who were out of full-time school for 
more than a year before entering the 
Army, who are married, and who are 25 
years of age or more may be expected to 
have the greatest difficulty in getting 
back, even though their desire is strong. 

Of the men within the upper bound of 
7 percent who say they will actually go 
back to full-time school and who are 
consistent in their responses, about half 
have the following combination of char- 
acteristics: Under 25 years of age, single, 
and left full-time school not more than 
a year before entering the Army. 

Thus, considering the possibilities of 
the men going back, in addition to what 
they say, the upper bound may be taken 
as anywhere between 314 to 7 percent of 
the enlisted men in the Army. This per- 
cent of the men is certainly the maxi- 
mum that will go back to full-time 
school if no aid is given. 
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A. Number of years out of full-time school before entering the 


Army 


Percent who would like to 
and think they will actu- 
ally go back to full-time 
school or college: 


Percent who would like to, 
but don’t think they will 
actually go back to full- 
time school or college: 


All other men (percent) : 


B. Age 


Percent who would like to 
and think they will actu- 
ally go back to full-time 
school or college: 


Percent who would like to, 
but don’t think they will 
actually go back to full- 
time school or college: 


All other men (percent): 


C. Marital condi- 
tion 


Percent who would like to 
and think they will actu- 
ally go back to full-time 
school or college: 


Percent who would like to, 
but don’t think they will 
actually go back to full- 
time school or college: 


All other men (percent): 





The effect of taking these three characteristics into consideration-can be inferred What difference will it make if 


from the following charts based on the entire sample of 10,000 cases, 
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financial aid is given to the 
men who would like to go back 
to school? 


Again, what the men say they would 
do if given aid may be taken as an upper 
bound to what will actually happen. 

An additional 28 percent of the men 
say they would go back to full-time 
school if they received Government aid, 
but otherwise say they do not expect to 
go back to full-time school. That this 
is a fairly clearly formulated attitude is 
corroborated by the following: 


In response to the question, “If you 
couldn’t get any job after the war, do 
you think you would go back to full-time 
school or college?” over one-fourth of 
these men say they would go back, while 
about three-fourths say they would go 
back if they got some aid. 


In response to the question, “If you 
could get some kind of job after the war, 
but could not get a good job, do you 
think you would turn it down and go 
back to full-time school or college, or 
do you think you would take the job?” 
two-fifths of this 28 percent say they 
would turn it down if they got aid to go 
to school. 


In response to the question, “If you 
were offered a good job, at the end of 
the war, do you think you would turn 
it down and go back to full-time school 
or college, or do you think you would 
take the job?” none of these men say 
they would turn the job down. Almost 
one-fifth say they would take the job; 
the remaining four-fifths say they would 
turn the job down if they could get help 
to go to school, or say they are undecided. 

Saying that he will go to school if given 
aid, then, indicates a man’s attitude 
about going to school, rather than a 
planned course of action. Twenty-eight 
percent is certainly far too high an esti- 
mate even as a gross upper bound of the 
percentage of men who would take ad- 
vantage of Government aid to go back 
to full-time school. This is clearly shown 
by the characteristics of this group of 
men who do not think they will actually 
go back unless they could get financial 
help from the Government. Only one- 
sixth of them are under 25 years of age, 
single, and had left full-time school one 
year or less before entering the Army. 
Thus, only 5 percent additional men say 
they would go back to full-time school 
or college if they were given Federal or 
State aid and have the combination of 
characteristics that make it most pos- 
sible for them to get.back. 
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How much help do the men who 
say they would go back if aided 
think they would have to have? 


Three-fifths of the 28 percent group 
say they would have to have tuition, 
books and $50 a month or more in order 
to go back to full-time school or college 
after the war. About a fourth, however, 
say they would go back if they could get 
only tuition and books. 


Items Percent 
Tuition and books only..-.....-.....- 23 
Tuition, books and $25 a month_....- 16 
Tuition, books and $50 a month_-.--. 23 
Tuition, books and $75 a month_-_-_---. 25 
Tuition, books and more than $75 a 
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Job conditions 


Three of the questions asked focussed 
upon the relation between availability 
of jobs and going to school. In addi- 
tion, the possibility of going back to 
school with Government aid was raised 
as an alternative to getting a job. 

The following chart shows the percent 
who say they would go back to full-time 
school under various job conditions with 
and without Government aid. 

The percent who say they will go back 
can be taken as an upper bound which 
may be pared down by considering the 
possibility of the men actually to go 
back. The shaded portions of the bars 
show the percent who are single, under 
25, and were out of full-time school 
no more than a year before they entered 
the Army. 

It may be noted that without Govern- 
ment aid more men say they would go 
back to school if they would get some 
kind of a job than if they could get no 
job. The interpretation of this might 
be that some of the men think it finan- 
cially impossible to go back to school 
if they could get no job at all—not 
even a part-time job. 


Interest in part-time school after 
the war 


In addition to the questions on full- 
time school, the men were asked the fol- 
lowing two questions: 

“If you could do what you wanted, 
which would you rather do after the 
war—go to full-time school or college, or 
go to part-time school or college?” 

“Regardless of what you want to do, do 
you think you will actually go to full- 
time school or college, or go to part-time 
school or college after the war?” 

These questions serve two purposes: as 
another check on the consistency of the 
responses and as a rough indication of 





Proportion of men who say they would go back to school taking 





into consideration the labor market and Government aid for 
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50 100% 
Single men under 25 who were out of school 
1 year or less before leaving Army. 


*The men who say they would go back to school without Government aid are also 
included among those who say they would go with Government aid. 


Percent of men who think they 
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will actually go to part-time school 


or college aiter the war 


(1) Percent who would 
like to and think 
they will actually go 
back to full-time 
school or college: 
Percent shifting to 
part-time 

(2) Percent who would 
like to, but don’t 


think they will actu- 
ally go back to full- 
time school or col- 
lege: 

Percent expecting 
part-time 


(3) All other men (per- 
cent): 
Percent expecting 
part-time 





7) Men who think they will actually go to part-time 
{i school or college after the war. 
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the men’s interest in post-war part-time 
education. 

The results definitely indicate that 
many of the men who originally say they 
want and expect to go back to full-time 
school have their own doubts about get- 
ting back full-time. A fourth of them 
shift to part-time school when con- 
fronted with this alternative. The 
greatest interest in part-time education 
after the war is shown by men who would 
like to go full-time, but don’t actually 
expect to go back full-time. 

Altogether 19 percent of the men say 
they expect to go back to school part- 
time after the war. Eleven percent are 
men who want to go full-time but don’t 
think they will actually go and 6 per- 
cent are men who do not express an 
interest in full-time school. The remain- 
ing 2 percent shifted their answers from 
full-time to part-time school when con- 
fronted with this alternative. 


Courses of study 


Approximately two-thirds of the men 
who want and expect to go back to full- 
time school after the war would like to 
take college, professional or graduate 
courses. The proportion is as high as 


four-fifths among those out of full-time 
school 1 year or less before entering the 
Army. Engineering and business courses 
stand at the top of the list of their special 
interests. The previous education of the 
men is given in the chart below. 

Only a third of the men who expect 
to go back to part-time school after the 
war would like to take college courses. 
About half are interested in trade or 
business school on a part-time basis. 
The remainder are mostly men who want 
high-school subjects. 


Post-war job mobility 


A large percentage of all enlisted men 
are interested in changing to some other 
kind of work than they were doing be- 
fore they entered the Army, or are un- 
decided. (Men entering the Army right 
out of school are excluded in these con- 
siderations.) 

Men who want and expect to go back 
to full-time school say more frequently 
than do other men that they would like 
to do some other kind of work after the 
war. The men who do not expect to 
go back to full-time school are more 
often undecided than are other men. 
(See chart at bottom of page.) 


Previous education of men who would like to and men who expect 
to go back to full-time school 

















College Some High-school Some 8th grade 
graduates college graduates H. S. or less 
(1) Percent who would 
like to and think they will 
actually go back to full- I¢| 38 29 8 | u| 
time school or college: 
(2) Percent who would 
like to, but don’t think 
they will actually go back H nd | 39 29 | 16 | 
to full-time school or 
college: 
All other men (percent): H 8 29 29 | 31 











Cuestion: ‘‘What kind of work would you like to do after the war?’’! 
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Percent who would like to, 
but don’t think they will 32 
actually go back to full- 














time school or college: 





All other men (percent) ; 


kind of work cided the Army 
13 46 
21 47 
19 22 59 














*All men who entered the Army right out of school have: been excluded from this 
tabulation. 








Soldier Opinion 
On Pre-Induction 
Training 


What suggestions do soldiers give 
about pre-induction training? 

A representative cross section of white 
enlisted men in continental United 
States was asked this question by the 
Research Branch, Morale Services Di- 
vision, in July-August 1943: 

“Suppose you had a kid brother in high 
school who was going to be drafted when 
he finished school. What kind of train- 
ing do you think he should get while he 
is still in school that would help him 
most to get along when he gets in the 
Army? (Please write down the kinds of 
things that would help him most to get 
along, whether they are now taught in 
high school or not.)” 

Almost three-fourths of the men (73 
percent) offered suggestions, and only 6 
percent thought no pre-induction train- 
ing should be given. The suggestions 
offered were distributed as follows: 


Percent 
General and technical subjects_.... 40 
| ee 23 
ies ic issn seeds 10 
| ees eae 7 
ee 32 
Discipline, rules, military cour- 
i taicactiicincintaabinwlieidite 9 
R. O. T. C. or “military train- 
ge ee 9 
Specific nonfighting train- 
IG casera titania caasiaiaciiicenta ates q 
What to expect in the 
i ee ee 3 
Specific military drill__.___ 3 
What the war is all about_. 1 
Sports and physical conditioning... 17 
Human relations and personal de- 
ae ee ee ee er 6 
Personal hygiene.................. z 
ee eee + 
100 


Among the 23 percent who suggested 
technical or commercial subjects, about 
half expressed very general ideas such 
as “technical courses” or “shop courses” 
or “mechanical training.” The most fre- 
quent specific skills mentioned as needing 
training were those related to airplane 
operations or maintenance, and to radio. 

The scientific subjects most frequently 
suggested were mathematics, physics, 
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Percentage Rating a Given Subject as “Important” for Pre-induction Training 


Subject 





Physical conditioning 
Sex ¢ 


and chemistry. Cultural subjects most 
frequently suggested were English, his- 
tory, and some foreign languages. 
The problem also was approached 
from a different point of view by pre- 
senting the men with a checklist of sub- 
jects and asking them to check, for each 
subject, whether they thought it impor- 
tant or not for a boy to be taught this 


eS eee IN ae OS lS 


TE indict Ra ttinnmnnmamanianse 
Want Ge Wat 26 All GROW. ccsccnccussceses 
Kinds of jobs and duties in the Army-------- 
, Wet Aree TO 80 Ri ccciceccccnnstncccccn 
How the Army is organized_.....-.-......... 
Customs, courtesies, and insignia............ 
, What men should know at the reception center 

oo 2 ee 
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Ratings by 
soldiers aged 
Ratings 25 and under 
byall who have attended 

soldiers high school 
mi inmedatadieets 86 92 
hh nininnalnanicags 85 89 
ariaddninaiitiaargiaiaiaeioasaadana 82 86 
sash cabanabacibaaeaiaiat aati 82 86 
ne ene ne RIC 78 78 
ipcniiasianseaieeitiataia ietcasaibaiaae 77 79 
sists die teh igen 73 78 
Lin asclan eimniics r mcsakab 61 54 
lads aaeanieiidieeakeetighiaisn 54 50 
si paella cet 52 48 


high-school graduates 25 years of age or 
under. 

Since there is a tendency to rate all 
items as important, one must exercise 
some caution in interpreting such a set 
of percentages as a measure of the em- 
phasis which a soldier would put on a 
particular subject. However, the check- 
list does provide a basis for estimating 








3 before going into the Army. the relative position or rank order which 
1 The percentage checking “important” the subjects have in the soldiers’ minds 
. for a given subject is shown above, as important for a pre-induction train- 
5 among all soldiers and, separately,among ing program. 
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Book Selection Aids 


The American Library Association re- 
cently published two basic book selec- 
tion aids of probable interest to teachers 
as well as librarians, namely, the A. L. A. 
Catalog, 1937-1941 and A Basic Book Col- 
lection for Elementary Grades. Both 
books aim to include significant titles 

7 of permanent value and are arranged by 
subject to facilitate checking for gaps 
in public and school library collections. 

The A. L. A. Catalog 1937-1941 de- 
scribes 4,000 selected titles’ published 
during this period. Information for 
each title includes publisher, price, 
Dewey decimal classification, subject- 
headings and Library of Congress card 
numbers. Concise annotations permit 
an estimate of a book in terms of local 
needs. 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades represents a new edition of the 
earlier Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren and is intended as a guide to a well- 
rounded collection of children’s books for 
public and school libraries. 
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The annotation for each title aims to 
describe the book, and to note its appeal, 
age-group level, and difficulty. 


Peace Information Center at Uni- 
versity Library 


A Peace Information Center has been 
established in the Colgate University Li- 
brary based upon a considerable collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets already 
available, according to a recent an- 
nouncement in New York State Educa- 
tion by the chairman of the University’s 
Committee on Post-War International 
Problems. Under the supervision of the 
reference librarian, materials in the cen- 
ter are being supplemented in order that 
both library and bibliographical services 
may be extended to the local public or 
through interlibrary loans. 


Unique Annual Report 


Here’s What Happened in the Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County in 1943 is the title of the librar- 
ian’s annual report.of wartime service, 
which states that every 42 seconds a book 


was circulated, every 29 minutes a new 
book was added, and every 42 minutes 
a borrower was registered. The report 
explains briefly pressing problems and 
the steps taken to meet them. An un- 
precedented staff turn-over, caused by 
war conditions, was met by careful selec- 
tion of new appointees and admin- 
istrative reorganization in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. 

Although book circulation declined, 
the librarian at Youngstown points to 
evidence of more serious reading, en- 
couraged by improved book selection, 
elimination of deadwood, increased book 
expenditures, and greater attention to 
library publicity and community con- 
tacts. 


Eastern College Librarians 
Conference 


The thirtieth annual Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians recently held 
at Columbia University devoted its at- 
tention to two major topics: current war- 
time problems faced by libraries in the 
United States; and the other, the condi- 
tion of libraries of our Allies and in the 
occupied countries. 

As suggestions for the problems of op- 
erating libraries with a large influx of 
untrained workers, Mrs. Isabella Bran- 
dow, a former personnel director in a 
large New York City department store, 
described to the college librarians her 
experience in dealing with this condition. 
Faced with the ever-recurring task of 
assimilating at three peak periods large 
numbers of wholly untrained assistants, 
the personnel department evolved a pro- 
gram to insure morale, understanding of 
the job, incentive, and some degree of 
competence. 

For instance, every new worker was 
given a chance to learn (1) the history, 
standards, and objectives of the firm, 
and (2) its “geography” by means of a 
tour of the entire physical plant, during 
which careful explanation was made of 
the functions of the various departments 
and units. According to Mrs. Brandow, 
this orientation was followed by an anal- 
ysis of the job factors involved in the 
work to which the worker was to be as- 
signed; and finally by practice work in a 
laboratory-classroom under experienced 
guidance. 

It was suggested that the successful 
experience of this commercial concern 
might have some implications for li- 
brarians faced with the problem of re- 
cruiting and training untrained student 
assistants and new  nonprofessional 
workers under wartime conditions. 
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New Books 
and Pamphlets 


Far East 


Looking at the Far East. A Unit for 
the Social Studies Classes, Dallas Junior 
and Senior High Schools. The Dallas 
Public Schools. October 1943. Dallas 
Tex., 1943. 62 p. (Dallas. Board of 
Education. Bulletin no. 188.) 10 Cents. 


Makes the approach through global geog- 
raphy and air transportation, then présents 
a brief study of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions of Japan, Indo-China, Thai- 
land, Burma, the Philippines, and the Dutch 
East Indies; includes a section on concepts 
for a lasting peace. 


World Organization 


On the Threshold of World Order. By 
Vera Micheles Dean. New York 16, N. Y., 
Foreign Policy Association, (22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street) 1944. 96 p. 
(Headline series, no. 44.) 

Discusses international collaboration in the 


post-war period and the possible courses open 
to the United States. 


World Organization, an Annotated 
Bibliography. Prepared by Hans Au- 
fricht. New York 18, N. Y., Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library, (8 West For- 
tieth Street) 1944. 16 p. 

A list of books, pamphlets, directories of 


agencies, and bibliographies, third revised 
edition, January 1944. 


Leaves of Absence 


Wartime Aspects of Teacher Leaves of 
Absence. Washington, 6, D. C., Commit- 
tee on Tenure, National Education Asso- 


ciation of the United States, 1943. 15p. 


Report of a study of leave of absence prac- 
tices during the current war period. The 
study, made by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association at the request 
of the Committee on Tenure, was based on 
questionnaires sent to 364 cities over 30,000 
in population. 


Home Improvement 


Unit Studies in Home Improvement. 
Berea, Ky., The Foundation School, 
Berea College, 1942. 181 p. illus. 


The Foundation School seeks to stimulate 
a desire for improving the home in all its 
aspects. Suggestions and plans in these 
units were determined by what could be done 
by a family having a cash income of approxi- 
mately $300 a year; the material could be 
varied for use with different groups, and the 
general pattern adapted for elementary and 
secondary schools, 


Books for Elementary Grades 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Compiled by a Joint Committee 
of the American Library Association, Na- 
tional Education Association and Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
Gretchen Westervelt, chairman. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1943. 
133 p. 

A basic list of books suited for curricular 
purposes and recreational reading, classified, 


annotated, and priced, with grade levels in- 
dicated. 


Group Work 


Leadership of Girl Scout Troops. 
Concerning the Intermediate Program 
for Girl Scouts Ten through Fourteen. 
New York 17, N. Y., Program Division, 
Girl Scouts (155 East Forty-Fourth 
Street), 1943. 365 p. 

Suggestions for planning programs for Girl 
Scout troops; written especially for leaders 


of troops, but contains material of interest 
to other group workers. 


Teacher Education 


Teachers for Our Times. A Statement 
of Purposes by the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1944. 
178 p. 

Deals with two questions: First, what is 
the social significance of teaching and of 
teacher education; second, what are the qual- 
ities that should be sought for in teachers, 
who are to guide children and young people 
in the United States during the generation 
that lies ahead? 

The Education of Teachers. Outcomes 
of the Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study, Edited by David M. 
Trout. Lansing, Mich., The Michigan 
Cooperative Teacher Education Study, 
1943. 200 p. 

The findings are the results of investiga- 
tions of practices successfully used not only 
in Michigan but also in other parts of the 
country and are presented for the use of in- 


stitutions interested in finding new proce- 
dures to meet new condtions. 


Handicraft 


Crafts for Convalescents. Sponsored 
by Gray Lady Hospital and Recreation 
Corps, Chicago Chapter, American Red 
Cross. Prepared by Chicago Public 
Schools Industrial Arts Department. 
Chicago, 1944. 44 p. illus. (Address: 
Gray Ladies Corps, Chicago Chapter, 
American Red Cross, 529 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, II.) 


Describes handicraft projects which can be 
taught to hospital patients by Gray Ladies 
who have completed the standard course of 
handicraft training. A bioliography is in- 
cluded. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S- Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan: 


Art Education 


Art Education and the Preparation of 
Elementary School Teachers, by Domi- 
nick A. Severino. Doctor’s, 1943. Har- 
vard University. 203 p. ms. 

Discusses the problem of art education in 
the elementary schools and in higher educa- 
tion. Presents a basic philosophy, psychology 
and theory of aesthetics for art education, 


and applies them to the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 


Children’s Preferences in Modern and 
Contemporary Art, by Lillian E. A. Calcia. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
261 p. ms. 

Describes an experiment conducted with 
children of primary, intermediate, and junior 
high school levels to determine their prefer- 
ences in modern and contemporary art. Indi- 
cates that the subject matter content of the 
painting is the most important single ele- 
ment in the attitudes of the children at all 
of the levels studied. 

A Course of Study in Art Education 
for the Wyoming, Ohio, Elementary 
School, by Harold R. Rice. Master’s, 
1942. University of Cincinnati. 103 p. 
ms. 


Outlines a course of study for a specific 
elementary school. 
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Available Now... 


Annual Reports 
of the 
U.S. Office of Education 
1941-42 
1942-43 
(Combined in one bulletin) 


Price 15 cents 


Copies may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Educational Activities 
Among Lay Groups 


How the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Serves the Cause of Education 


The following article contributed by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is the first in a series planned 
for publication in EpucaTION FoR VIC- 
tory, describing educational activities of 
some of the national lay organizations 
that have definite educational programs. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers tells its own concise story as 
follows: 


Creating Better Understanding 
Between Home and School 


One of the chief objectives of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is to familiarize parents and the public 
in general with the aims, methods, and 
practices of the American public-school 
system. This is in accord with the or- 
ganization’s work in creating a better 
understanding between home and school. 

A national committee on school edu- 
cation is maintained, with corresponding 
committees in State congreSses and local 
units. This committee studies school 
legislation, teacher salaries and tenure, 
curriculum building, term duration, com- 
pulsory attendance, allocation of State 
and Federal funds for educational pur- 
poses, school facilities, the status of 
teaching as a profession, anc. all other 
matters directly relevant to public in- 
struction. It then recommends to the 
National Congress, on the basis of its 
findings, such policies and programs as 
seem adequate to meet the needs re- 
vealed. The National Congress in turn 
presents the final conclusions to its State 
branches, and the actual work is done 
within the several States. 

Achievements of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in school 
education have been outstanding. Con- 
tributing largely to the early encourage- 
ment of kindergartens, the Congress has 
added gain to gain in many other areas 
as well. It has promoted bills dealing 
with increased school appropriations, 
health, school district reorganization, the 
12-year school system, child welfare, and 
teacher retirement, and a great number 
of the measures supported have been en- 
acted into law. It has cooperated ex- 
tensively with educational groups. It 


maintains a joint committee with the 
National Education Association. 


Wide Participation in Institutes 


The Congress has participated actively 
in the Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations in teacher-training in- 
stitutions all over the country. The first 
of these was organized at Peabody Col- 
lege, Tennessee, in 1938, and to date more 
than 200 Institutes have been held in 
more than 100 such institutions in 37 
States. It is believed that these friendly 
conferences, democratic and cooperative 
in their approach, have made significant 
contributions to the professionalization 
of teaching and to public understanding 
of education. Both goals are in line 
with the long-range purposes of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

For years this organization has been 
focusing attention on the need for equal- 
ization of educational opportunity every- 
where in the United States, and recently 
has actively sponsored legislation pro- 
viding for Federal aid to schools on a 
basis of need. This work in legislation 
has been based on extensive study of the 
school situation in various parts of the 
country. Immense differences in avail- 
able resources for public education as 
well as population differences and, since 
the outbreak of the war, the constant 
shifting of population from place to place 
have created inequalities that are beyond 
the power of the local community to cor- 
rect, states organization officials. The 
attitude of the National Congress in this 
direction is also influenced by the fact 
that educational inequalities in any part 
of the Nation represent a disastrous lia- 
bility both to the more prosperous locali- 
ties and to the Nation as a whole. 

The wartime teacher shortage is an- 
other educational problem with which 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is vitally concerned. Analysis 
of its causes and its possible cures forms 
a large part of Congress thinking in the 
educational field. 

Questions of salary and tenure are be- 
ing studied throughout the organization. 
There is also a concerted effort to bring 
former teachers back into service and 


to encourage promising young men and 
women to adopt teaching as a profession. 
In line with the last-mentioned en- 
deavor, considerable stress has been laid 
on the professionalization of teaching 
and the maintenance of high teaching 
standards. 


N.C. P. T. Publications Impor- 
tant Part of Program 


All these educational efforts are 
strongly buttressed by the publications 
of the National Congress, particularly its 
official organ, the National Parent- 
Teacher. Contributors to this monthly 
magazine include many of the foremost 
educators of the Nation. There is thus a 
perpetual interchange of ideas and views 
between educators and the N. C. P. T., 
and each recognizes with increasing 
force what the cooperation of the other 
may mean to American public education 
in the future. In a new publication, a 
book entitled The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Its Origins and Development, de- 
signed primarily as a textbook for teach- 
ers in training, the National Congress is 
meeting a long-recognized and fre- 
quently expressed need. A former Con- 
gress book, Schools for Democracy, has 
had wide and constant circulation since 
its publication some years ago. 

The National Congress Bulletin, a 
monthly news publication released to 
each of the more than 28,000 local par- 
ent-teacher groups in the country, car- 
ries current information concerning ed- 
ucational trends, observances, confer- 
ences, and events. Both the Bulletin 
and the National Parent-Teacher report 
and interpret the findings of all major 
educational gatherings to the Congress 
membership of more than two and two- 
thirds millions. 


Summer Round-Up and Other 
Aspects 


This is but an outline of an educa- 
tional program whose scope, in a brief 
description, can be little more than sug- 
gested. Indeed, it reveals but one aspect 
of the Congress program, which in its 
entirety is educational. 

To mention only one or two of its 
other aspects, the annual Summer 
Round-Up of the Children, which sends 
thousands of youngsters to school every 
year free of remediable physical defects, 
represents a tremendous public project 
in health education. So does the school 
lunch program; so does the Traffic Safety 
Education Project; and so do the proj- 
ects and activities of the 27 National 
Congress standing committees that cre- 
ate and promote progress in the flelds of 
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juvenile protection, mental hygiene, so- 
cial hygiene, parent education, interna- 
tional relations, and a dozen more. The 
Committee on Parent Education fosters 
thousands of study groups every year, 
and courses for their use are presented 
annually in the National Parent- 
Teacher. The Rural Service Committee 
studies the special needs of the rural 
school and the rural community, and the 
High-School Service Committee inter- 
prets the functions of the P. T. A. in 
secondary education. There is no part 
of Congress work that may not justi- 
fiably be considered educational. 


A Workable Pattern of 
Democracy Is Aim 

The war has intensified Congress in- 
terest and Congress effort so far as the 
schools are concerned. A cooperative at- 
titude is maintained toward necessary 


curriculum changes to adapt the school 
program to the war emergency; at the 
same time, stress is laid on maintaining 
educational essentials in both curriculum 
and facilities. There is strong P. T. A. 
school cooperation against the forces 
that cause juvenile delinquency and in 
favor of adequate wartime recreational 
programs for youth. 

To strive, in short, toward a workable 
pattern of democracy both for war and 
for peace is the aim of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The 
American public-school system is recog- 
nized as the source from which this pat- 
tern can best be formed. With the 
American public-school system, there- 
fore, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers cooperates first, last, and 
all the time. From kindergarten to uni- 
versity, the P. T. A. is interested in edu- 
cation for the boys and girls of America, 
the men and women of tomorrow. 


Information Exchange Announces 
Loan Packets for China Book Week 


The Information Exchange has revised 
and reorganized its collection of reading 
and teaching materials on China into 
three packets as follows. The packets 
should be especially useful for China 
Book Week, March 25-31. 

Packet XXI-E-1, China: Units of 
Study, Pictures, and Songs, containing 
a literature unit for grades 3 and 4, a 
social science unit for grade 4, a geog- 
raphy unit for grade 6, and an integrated 
course developed for use in a one-room 
elementary school. A booklet prepared 
at the Harvard Workshop in Social 
Studies suggests topics for study in read- 
ing, history, or geography classes. Color 
plates of Chinese landscapes, a large pic- 
ture map, and several Chinese songs can 
be used to supplement the course out- 
lines. Art teachers will be especially in- 
terested in a leaflet illustrating Chinese 
writing. A bibliography of children’s 
books should be useful to all teachers. 

Packet XXI-JS-1, China: Units of 
Study and Supplementary Aids, intended 
for junior and senior high school teach- 
ers. In it will be found a general lan- 
guage unit for grades 7 and 8, a unit 
for social studies classes, a study guide 
on the people of China, and a plan for 
relating the study of China to courses 
in geography, history, literature, and art. 
There is also an article from Progressive 
Education outlining simple and practical 





ways of introducing the study of China 
into subjects taught in American schools. 
Among other items in the packet are re- 
productions of ancient Chinese master- 
pieces, rotogravure plates of scenes in 
China, a discussion of Chinese writing, 
descriptions of the East’s cultural con- 
tributions to the West, and a pictorial 
study of the Hwang Ho River. Reading 
lists suitable for young people have also 
been included. 

Packet XXI-G-1, China: Reading and 
Study Materials, consisting of general 
reading, for the most part above the ele- 
mentary level and designed for classroom 
use or for adult study groups. The sub- 
jects range from ancient Chinese history 
to post-war plans, and most of the publi- 
cations are well illustrated. One of the 
most significant is Origin of the Far East- 
ern Civilizations, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This collection will 
aid in an understanding of our Chinese 
Allies and serve as a basis for more 
advanced study. 


Packet on Victory Farm 
Volunteers 


A new packet, XVIII-G-3, Victory 
Farm Volunteers, is available for 2 weeks’ 
loan through the Information Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. It is hoped that the materials will 





be helpful in current training programs 
for young volunteer farm workers. 

A reprint from EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
explains the purpose of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers organization, which was de- 
veloped in the spring of 1943 by the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U.S. Office 
of Education. The Extension Service 
has published results of a study of the 
contribution made in 1943 by young peo- 
ple employed in three types of programs 
(live-in, day-haul, and camps) and of 
the educational value of their experi- 
ences. The report, Victory Farm Volun- 
teers Do Good Work, appears in the 
packets and should be read with interest 
by persons responsible for training high- 
school boys and girls for farmlabor. The 
Office of Education has just issued a 13- 
page mimeographed manual entitled, 
Training In-School Nonfarm Youth for 
Wartime Food Production, designed to 
supplement course outlines prepared by 
the States. 

A number of State bulletins have also 
been included to serve as examples of 
local planning: Living and Working on a 
Farm (Illinois); Keeping Fit for Farm 
Work (Indiana); Farm Victory Service 
(California); Manual for Training 
Farmer Employers to Use Inexperienced 
Labor (Michigan); and Safety First in 
Kansas Farming. 

Among other publications included are 
Guides to Successful Employment of 
Non-Farm Youth in Wartime Agricul- 
ture, U.S. Children’s Bureau; and a bul- 
letin entitled, Farm Aides, A Guide for 
Group Leaders, published cooperatively 
by Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserve Staff, 
and Girl Scouts for use in training pro- 
grams sponsored by these organizations. 

In addition to packets on Victory Farm 
Volunteers, the Information Exchange 
offers for loan three packets on Victory 
Gardens. Their titles are: Garden pro- 
grams of Schools and Youth Organiza- 
tions, Victory Gardens and Food for 
Freedom Campaigns, and How to Plan, 
Grow, and Preserve Home Garden 
Products. 


A 
Ww 


To obtain packets listed on this page, 
for 2 weeks’ loan, write to Information 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Not more than 
two packets may be borrowed at a time 
Franked labels are furnished for their 
return without cost, when wrapped in 
packages weighing less than 4 pounds. 
A catalog listing approximately 75 other 
titles of loan packets on a wide range of 
subjects is available upon request. 
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Looking Forward To F-M 


Broadcasting 


Education “Getting Busy” 


More than 100 school systems and col- 
leges and universities have within the 
past 6 months applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission either for 
licenses or necessary application forms, 
thus taking the first steps toward ob- 
taining their own F-M radio broadcast- 
ing stations.’ 

At least 15 States are actively engaged 
in planning State-wide service through 
federations of school and college owned 
F_-M stations. Fifty-five State universi- 
ties and colleges in 40 States have named 
staff members to follow F-M develop- 
ments and make recommendations. 

Growing recognition that radio—and 
in particular the F-M _ educationally 
owned and operated station—presents 
one of the brightest hopes on the post- 
war horizon stimulates this trend. FCC 
Chairman Fly’s warning that education 
should “get busy” and occupy its “home 
of its own on the air” has been heeded. 
So also has the resolution of the chief 
State school officers that “careful study 
be given in the several States toward the 
development of suitable plans for bal- 
anced State-wide utilization of fre- 
quency-modulation radio broadcasting 
channels set aside for education.” 

Education’s air “home” consists of five 
channels between 42,000 and 43,000 
cycles. Originally allocated in 1938 at 
the request of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker sup- 
ported by more than 300 educational 
leaders, “education’s megacycle” was 
reclassified for F-M broadcasting in 1940. 


Aids Listed 


Many educators who have their eyes 
on the future are asking for information 
and guidance on F-M. To help them, the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Radio Service 
has developed numerous aids. Here are 
a few on hand or in prospect: 

F-M for Education, a bulletin now 
nearly ready for the Government Print- 
ing Office. It explains the nature of the 
F-M education band, budgets the cost of 
transmitters, studios and personnel, de- 


1F-M stands for frequency-modulation 
broadcasting as contrasted with amplitude 
modulation or A-M now commonly employed 
in the standard broadcast band. Many hun- 
dreds of F-M commercial as well as educa- 
tional stations will be erected after the war. 
Most receiving sets will be built to receive 
both A-M and F-M. 


scribes a wide variety of educational 
programs of proven worth, and outlines 
the steps to take to acquire an F-M 
license. 

Another project has been approved for 
preparation of a guide to architects and 
school-building planners. “his will sug- 
gest minimum essentials of equipment 
for use of radio and motion-picture aids 
to education in modern schoolhouse con- 
struction or reconstruction. 

Free reprints: General: Education’s 
Megacycie, Parts I and II; F-M Radio 
for Education Urged—James L. Fly 
Points to School Opportunity; F-M 
Broadcasting and Education; Uses 
Schools are Already Making of Audio 
Devices; and Report to the FREC—Prog- 
ress in Stimulating Interest in F-M for 
Education. Technical: F-M Broadcast 
Station Costs in Terms of Service-Area 
Radius; Estimated Cost of Constructing 
an Educational FM Broadcast Sta- 
tion; 250 Watt F-M Transmitter Cover- 
age—by Antenna Types; and 1,000 Watt 
F-M Transmitter Coverage—by Antenna 
Types. 

Coverage and cost tables: The graph 
accompanying this article is one free 
planning aid now available on request. 
Tables sent with it and other graphs 
enable local school authorities to make 
rough determinations of such factors as 
coverage, antenna height, antenna de- 
sign, signal strength, and costs. 

State plans: Use of the five channels 
now allocated to education requires care- 
ful planning to assure equal opportunity 
for educational radio service. State 
planning, therefore, is highly desirable. 
U. S. Office of Education specialists have 
already prepared State educational radio 
network plans for Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Louisiana, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. Work is under way on 
radio maps for Tennessee, Maryland, and 
certain other States which have asked 
for this service. In Michigan 40 school 
board and higher education representa- 
tives met on February 2 in State Superin- 
tendent Elliott’s office to develop a 
Michigan F-M plan. 

Field service: Office of Education staff 
technicians are available for limited field 
service. Because of personnel and travel 
fund limitations, the Radio Service pre- 


fers to work with regional conferences. 
Such a conference was held in New York 
on January 26 for representatives of 
eight seaboard States. These States 
have agreed to work out F-M plans and 
then in a subsequent conference adjust 
their plans to regional necessities. 

FCC liaison: The Office of Education 
maintains close relations with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
offers its services in working out problems 
that may arise. 

Industry contact: The Office of Educa- 
tion radio service also maintains close 
contact with radio manufacturers on 
problems of transmitting and receiving 
equipment for educational use. 

Federal Radio Education Committee 
services: This Committee, composed of 14 
educators and broadcasters, encourages 
the vigorous development of F-M for ed- 
ucation. Over a period of 8 years it has 
published many documents valuable for 
educational radio planning. (Catalog 
free on request.) The monthly FREC 
Service Bulletin is available free on re- 
quest. At present, an FREC subcom- 
mittee is preparing suggested college 
standards for training for radio—both of 
station workers and teachers. The FREC 
now issues monthly Selected Radio Pro- 
grams for School Listening. More than 
1,200 scripts and 250 transcriptions are 
available on loan through the FREC 
sponsored Educational Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange operated by the Office 
of Education. 

Wartime research has expanded the 
usable area of the radio spectrum. This 
will lead to new wave length allocations 
for many purposes after the war. In- 
deed, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has encouraged the formation of 
the Radio Technical Planning Board to 
give advice on reallocation problems. 

Expected expansion of radio’s frontiers 
plus discovery that education’s five chan- 
nel megacycle failed to provide enough 
“rooms” in education’s “home on the air,” 
prompted Commissioner Studebaker to 
send the following request to Chairman 
Fly. In this action he has been sup- 
ported by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters, 
and other educational leaders. Mr. Fly’s 
reply is also presented. 

Both the National Association of 
Broadcasters and FMBI, the organization 
of F-M commercial interests, have been 
most cordial to vigorous development of 
educational stations. Their leaders see 
new F-M commercial and education sta- 
tions both performing useful but sharply 
different services for communities. 
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Commissioner Studebaker Asks for More 


Radio Facilities for Education 


JaNuarY 1, 1944, 


Honorable James LAWRENCE FLy, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fiy: I understand that the 
newly created Radio Technical Planning 
Board is already giving serious consider- 
ation to possible changes in the radio 
spectrum in the light of wartime tech- 
nological changes and developing social 
needs. 

I believe you will agree that any com- 
prehensive study of the existing alloca- 
tion pattern would need to take into 
account the radio broadcast needs of 
public education. Accordingly, I should 
like, at this time, to call the attention of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to several considerations which, in 
my opinion, are basic to educational FM 
broadcasting in the immediate post-war 
future. 

First, the shift of the education band 
from AM to FM reduced the available 
facilities from 25 channels to 5. Despite 
the fact that the 5 FM channels have 
distinct advantages over the AM chan- 
nels, our preliminary studies reveal this 
allocation to be insufficient to meet edu- 
cational needs now in sight. 

Second, many State departments of 
education hope to bring educational 
radio service to all the schools in their 
respective States. They hope to accom- 
plish this through federation of well- 
located FM stations into educational net- 
works for the exchange of programs. 
This desirable objective cannot possibly 
be reached in many States, we find, 
within the limitations of the existing 
5-channel allocation for educational 
broadcasting. 

Third, even in those States which 
might conceivably provide State-wide 
service within the present 5-channel 
band, very little if any leaway can be 
found for additional stations to serve the 
special needs of large city school systems 
or of major centers of higher education. 

These three considerations, plus a 
careful estimate of the future potential 
use of radio by education, prompt me to 
lay before the Federal Communications 
Commission, the following requests. 
These requests are based on data which 
I shall be glad to supply the Commission. 
The requests go to you with the endorse- 
ment of educational organizations and 
leaders, 


1. It is requested that the width of 
the present noncommercial educational 
FM band be increased to provide three 
times the number of 200-kilocycle chan- 
nels currently available. 

2. It is requested, further, that this 
expanded educational band be assigned 
immediately adjacent to the commercial 
band, so that school-owned stations may 
be able to bring their educational pro- 
grams to all homes in their respective 
service areas which are equipped with 
standard FM receiving sets. 

3. In order to assure the maximum 
utilization of all available educational 
frequencies with a minimum of inter- 
station interference, it is urged, that, 
as early as is practicable, regional and 
State-wide allocation plans be formu- 
lated for use as a guide for assigning 
frequencies to educational-station appli- 
cants. 

4. To facilitate the exchange of pro- 
grams among educational stations oper- 
ating, on a network basis, to provide 





State-wide service, it is requested that a 
total of 10 relay-transmission frequen- 
cies be allocated for noncommercial edu- 
cational use. 

5. Although such interest in television 
as schools have indicated to date pro- 
vides no adequate basis for predicting 
how soon or to what extent the schools 
will become interested in television 
broadcasting, it is my firm belief that 
certain facilities of this kind should be 
reserved for educational use. To this 
end, I have recommended that at least 
two television channels be reserved for 
educational assignment. 


In conclusion, let me say that I deeply 
appreciate the assistance we have re- 
ceived from the Commission and its var- 
ious services in the past, and that this 
Office stands ready to cooperate fully 
with your organization in any way that 
it can. 

Cordially yours, 
(S) J. W STupDEBAKER, 
Commissioner. 
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RADIUS IN MILES FROM ANTENNA LOCATION 


This chart is one of the F-M Educational Radio Broadcasting Station Planning 
Aids, available from the U. S. Office of Education. 
Example of use: Superintendent Jones finds that he can put a 100-foot antenna 


on a 500-foot hill on the outskirts of his city. 
height above average land elevation” of 600 feet. 


That will give him an “antenna 
Tracing across he finds that with 


a transmitter of “A” type (gain of 1) he can secure a signal strong enough for good 


city service for a radius of 15 miles from the transmitter. 


Tracing along the same 


line he finds that the same transmitter will send out a signal providing good service 
in rural regions for a distance of 45 miles. 

Other information about costs of transmitters of different power and design will 
be found in other F-M radio planning aids available from the U. S. Office of 


Education’s Radio Service. 
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JANUARY 12, 1944. 
Honorable J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER: It is 
with a-great deal of interést that I have 
read your letter of January 1 concern- 
ing the needs of education in connection 
with studies being made toward a reallo- 
cation of the radio spectrum. 

I have noted with pleasure the con- 
siderable amount of interest now develop- 
ing and the plans being made by educa- 
tors proposing to establish FM stations. 
The many potentialities that appear in 
the use of radio in the advancement of 
education, such as State-wide networks 
and other cooperative arrangements, 
present both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to the fullest employment of this 
medium. The probable rapid expansion 
in the use of high frequencies for broad- 
casting and other services when equip- 
ment and personnel become available 
should at the same time be of material 
benefit to the development of this field 
for direct educational purposes. 

Plans and arrangements by educators 
to expand their radio activities will, I am 
sure, be significant in the allocation plan 
adopted for post-war use of the radio 
spectrum. May I assure you that full 
consideration will be given by the Com- 
mission to the subjects and requests that 
you have presented. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) JAMES LAWRENCE FLY, 


Chairman, 
Federal Communications 
Commission, 
x * 


School Paper Does Wartime 
Service 


One of the outstanding contributions 
of the Magadalena public schools, New 
Mexico, to wartime activities, is the use 
they are making of their newspaper The 
Magdalena Steer, which they are send- 
ing to the boys in service. The money 
for copies needed is secured by the stu- 
dents through the giving of plays, dances, 
skating parties, and through selling of 
advertising. 

From a mailing list of servicemen total- 
ing more than 300 names, replies have 
come from all over the world. These 
letters are read in assemblies, printed in 
the paper, and then filed for later use. 
The Christmas edition of The Magda- 
.lena Steer was dedicated to the boys in 
service as a yuletide gift, 


Schools and Scrap 


Some Newspaper Samplings 


The drive for scrap materials is being pressed hard by schools. They accept 
fully and sympathetically the Government’s statements relative to the scarcity and 
the need for certain materials, and they undertake the scrap drives as duties to be 


faithfully performed. 


It is not likely that there will ever be compiled any total figures or summary on 
a national basis of the work the schools are doing in salvaging critical materials. 
Consequently it is important that representative examples of what schools are 
accomplishing be brought together as evidence of what is taking place throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The following accounts, reported in widely 
scattered newspapers, may help to serve this useful purpose and also to create on 
the part of the general public an appreciation for what schools are doing in the 


collection of scrap: 
Paper Collection for One Day 


Turning in the third largest daily col- 
lection of the year, pupils cooperating 
with the Evening Star-PTA-Salvage-for- 
Victory program yesterday added an- 
other 58,600 pounds of old newspapers, 
magazines, cardboard and cartons to the 
growing total, which has now been in- 
creased to 2,143,376 pounds.—The Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., February 
1, 1944. 


Fifteen Tons of Tin Cans 
Salvaged by Pupils 

A shipment of 42,900 pounds of sal- 
vaged tin cans was reported yesterday. 
School children in the township collected 
30,790 pounds, and another 3,360 pounds 
were contributed by the Sisters of Mercy 
Academy.—ZIJnquirer, Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 29, 1944. 


Children Salvaging Waste Paper 
by Tons 


Waste paper, tons of it, filled to over- 
flowing receptacles in many school base- 
ments yesterday at the end of a hard 
day’s patriotic labor by Memphis school 
children. Juvenile war workers, many 
of them “veteran tin can collectors,” 
began the first day of the drive by lug- 
ging old newspapers and cardboard boxes 
from their own back porches. Students 
brought approximately 7 tons of paper 
to the school bins. — Commercial Ap- 
peal, Memphis, Tenn. January 25, 1944. 


Students in High Schools Aid 
Scrap Drive 


The waste paper salvage program gath- 
ered momentum yesterday with the an- 
nouncement that the city’s high schools 
have been enlisted in the campaign for 
the duration of the war, increasing by 
more than 110,000 the number of school 
children who are voluntary workers. 
The present school paper salvage drive 
includes a half million public and pa- 


rochial elementary pupils. Their collec- 
tions of scrap will be taken up by trucks 
making scheduled stops at all schools 
next week.—Tribune, Chicago, Ill. Jan- 
uary 13, 1944. 


Open Salvage Served 

The city salvage drive for waste paper 
opens Monday and will continue at least 
3 weeks with indications for a collection 
that will top all former efforts. The 
paper drive will be in charge of school 
children who have been building up sup- 
plies for weeks.—News-Register, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. January 8, 1944. 


Two Purposes Served 

Bangor school children collected 572 
pounds of waste fats in the campaign to 
salvage fats for munitions and carry on 
the work of the periny fund in the Bangor 
schools. The fat, collected under the 
sponsorship of the Central Council Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, was turned 
over to the School Children’s Fund com- 
mittee and has been sold, the money to 
be devoted to work of the fund, prin- 
cipally the penny milk program in the 
schools. All of this fat was contributed 
to the school children by the housewives 
of Bangor.—News, Bangor, Maine. Jan- 
uary 6, 1944. 


More Than 40 Tons for the Month 

. While the Jamestown committee for 
the local waste paper drive was collect- 
ing 44 tons of wastepaper through four 
curbstone collections, students of the 
Jamestown Public Schools were collect- 
ing more than 40 tons in December.— 
Post-Journal, Jamestown, N. Y. Jan- 
uary 6, 1944. 


Waste Fats Collected 

A total of 3,360 pounds of waste kitchen 
fats was collected Wednesday by pupils 
of Butte schools. Directed by teachers 
and principals hundreds of Butte chil- 
dren participated. The campaign chair- 
man announced that the next house-to- 
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house collection is scheduled for Friday, 
January 28, 1944.—Standard, Butte, 
Mont. January 6, 1944. 


“Schools Make Scrap Report 


Scrap paper weighing 25,981 pounds 
was collected by the students of the 
schools of Vincennes during the month 
of December.—Sun-Commercial, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. January 5, 1944. 


Schools Asked to Continue 
Paper Salvage Work 


Schools, now conducting a paper sal- 
vage contest to end January 10, will be 
asked to continue their work. Boy 
Scouts, who have served as volunteer 
collection agents, likewise will be en- 
listed. 

During December, 225,750 pounds of 
tin cans were collected, bringing the 
year’s total to 3,119,538 pounds. Collec- 
tion of waste fats for the month amount- 
ed to 31,586 pounds; for the year, 250,739 
pounds. Approximately 200,000 pounds 
of scrap metal were collected during the 
month, bringing the year’s total to 20,- 
327,209.—Herald, Miami, Fla., Jan. 4, 
1944. 


Denver School Children Open 
Tin Salvage Campaign 

Starting Monday, school children of 
Denver are going to see to it that the 
city salvages all the three tons of tin 
in the two and one-half million tin cans 
used in Denver every month. A program 
for reclaiming these tin cans has been 
drawn up by the Denver salvage com- 
mittee with the enthusiastic approval of 
Federal, city and school officials, and 
civic leaders generally. Children of the 
public, parochial and private schools will 
collect these cans from homes and take 
them to their schools on prescribed 
dates.—Post, Denver, Colo., January 2, 
1944. 


“Save a Life By Saving Paper”’ 


To keep America’s paper mills produc- 
ing war-vital items at peak capacity, 
667,000 tons of wastepaper a month is 
required, the salvage division of the Citi- 
zens’ War Service Corps said yesterday 
on the basis of information received from 
the War Production Board stressing the 
urgency of continued paper salvage oper- 
ations. 

Pupils in 17 Los Angeles schools this 
week will get back into the drive to “save 
a life by saving paper” when they par- 
ticipate in P. T. A.-sponsored paper 
drives. School children and members of 
youth organizations are making house- 
to-house canvasses for paper.—Times, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 27, 1943. 





Scrap Campaign Results 


The results of the scrap campaign the 
last 6 months conducted by the schools 
follows: 188,533 pounds iron; 50,936 
pounds paper; 729 pounds of rubber; 
1,810 pounds rags; 324 pounds tin, which 
did not include any material collected 
through the town, nor by junk dealers 
in the rural areas or from any other 
source.—Democrat & Leader, Davenport, 
Iowa, December 17, 1943. 


**Paper Day’’—To Prevent 
Fire Hazards 


“Paper day” will come around Burling- 
ton housewives’ calendars as regularly 
as wash day from now on, and Thursday 
and Friday mornings will find the chil- 
dren trudging off to school with their 
bundles of newspapers to help keep up 
the quota of 5 pounds per pupil per week 
throughout the campaign. To prevent 
fire hazards the Fire Chief ordered 
schools to collect paper only on the day 
that it is trucked away by the dealer.— 
Free Press, Burlington, Vt., December 10, 
1943. 


‘Fats Friday’’ Plan 


School children in the northeast part 
of Indianapolis last Friday collected 5,000 
pounds of fats, enough to supply nitro- 
glycerine for 50,000 rounds of .50-calibre 
machine-gun ammunition. Under the 
Fats Friday plan of collection, which 
supplements collections from food deal- 
ers, schools are divided into four areas, 
with collections at each schoo] once a 





month.—News, Indianapolis, Ind., De- 
cember 9, 1943. 


Superintendents Call Upon 
Junior High Students 


The waste-paper collection campaign 
for Mesa County has as its goal 400 tons 
in the next 3 months. The city super- 
intendent is calling on junior high-school 
pupils in this drive since grade-school 
pupils recently devoted much time and 
effort to the scrap-metal drive. Money 
from the sale of the paper will go in the 
same fund as the salvage money—some 
being turned over to the blood plasma 
fund, some to Junior Red Cross produc- 
tion, and some to individual building 
funds. In this way the money will be put 
back into circulation in war effort.— 
Sentinel, Grand Junction, Colo., Decem- 
ber 5, 1943. 


Tin Can Money Forms 
Needy Pupil Fund 


School officials have placed all the 
money collected in the tin-can salvage 
efforts of the pupils into a School Chil- 
dren’s Charity fund to be used for needy 
students. More than $4,000 in War bonds 
is now in the fund which in the post-war 
period will provide money for the pur- 
chase of shoes, clothing, and other essen- 
tials for needy school children. In 
amassing this reserve of $4,000, Allen- 
town’s school children have collected 
429.2 gross tons or 24 carloads of tin cans. 
Fifty additional tons are on hand and 
ready for shipment.—Call, Allentown, 
Pa., December 4, 1943. 


x“ 


Civic Clubs and Handicapped 


Children 


The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
has selected as its project for the year 
1944 the complete equipping and fur- 
nishing of the school system’s sight-sav- 
ing room. After a survey of the schools 
to determine the number of youngsters 
whose eyes needed special care and at- 
tention, a many-windowed classroom, 
favorably situated, was selected and most 
of it painted white. A radio phonograph 
combination for the youngsters in grades 
1 to 6 was among the first purchases 
made, while arrangements for the pres- 
entation of various educational and 
musical programs, newscasts and similar 
broadcasts served to widen the scope of 
learning and interests of the children 
concerned. Another contemplated pur- 
chase is a delineoscope, a specially con- 
structed projection machine which will 
enabie the teacher to magnify an entire 





page of a book at one time. The problem 
of suitable texts, maps, pictures, etc., in 
large print is solved in part by such 
equipment, 

Another item of good news concerning 
the interest of civic clubs in handicapped 
children comes from Memphis, Tenn., 
where Al Chymia Temple of the Shrine 
is providing a spacious school bus, with 
double doors and removable ramps. It 
makes two rounds each morning to the 
homes of crippled children bringing them 
comfortably and safely to school. The 
bus has a seating capacity of 26 children, 
with space for wheel chairs which some 
children must use, and for the remova- 
ble ramps used in loading and unloading 
at the homes and at the schools. A warm 
lunch, rest periods under comfortable 
conditions, and other essential provisions 
await their arrival at school. 
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The School Adminis- 


trator’s Job 


In Relation to Consumer Education 


Some Questions and Considerations 


of a Local Superintendent 


When the local superintendent of 
schools in a given city was trying des- 
perately one day to catch up with cor- 
respondence and other responsibilities, 
he was called on by certain State and 
local officials requesting that a “course” 
in consumer education be introduced in 
the schools He advised these officials 
that he was just attempting to answer 
several letters from various Washington 
agencies, each urging that some partic- 
ular wartime problem, including con- 
sumer education, be made a subject of 
instruction in the school curriculum. 

After listening to their representation, 
he told them the school curriculum, like 
a half-bushel measure, could contain 
only just so much, and that if there was 
anything additional to be put in, some- 
thing already in would have to be taken 
out to make room for it. He indicated 
that he realized the importance of the 
schools’ undertaking any effort in behalf 
of a wartime objective that seemed in the 
realm of feasibility; that he would give 
the matter consideration; that as a ques- 
tion of policy might be involved, he would 
probably deem it necessary to discuss the 
matter with the school board, on the 
basis of recommendations which he 
would make concerning it. 

In the meantime the superintendent 
made a cursory examination of materials 
on consumer education which had been 
sent to his office and gave them to his 
curriculum committee—or maybe it was 
to his principals and selected teachers— 
to look over and to let him know if they 
thought the purpose to be served was in 
line with the contribution the schools 
were attempting to make to society; and 
if so, to offer any suggestions they might 
have for incorporating the necessary in- 
struction within the present measure of 
the curriculum. The superintendent also 
communicated with the chief State 
school officer at the State capital to as- 
certain what the attitude of that office, 
which has responsibility for legal pre- 
scriptions and State regulations relating 
to instruction, would be toward the 
schools undertaking such work. 

This superintendent did some serious 
thinking and asked himself some perti- 





nent questions. Some of his considera- 
tions were as follows: 


Responsibility for Leadership 


“The schools of our country constitute 
the public institution, created by gov- 
ernment, for the education of all the 
people. They are, therefore, the great- 
est single agency for inculcating and dis- 
seminating the ideals of democracy and 
for teaching the practices to be followed 
in realizing them.: The school admin- 
istrators of this country are, therefore, 
responsible for the initiation and prose- 
cution of practices that will be effective 
for the development of a proper under- 
standing, a right attitude of mind, and 
an active and functioning interest in 
wartime efforts on the part of all people 
who can be directly and indirectly in- 
fluenced through the schools. 

“The school administrator recognizes 
that the public institution for which he 
has responsibility is an organized part 
of society, and that its program should 
reflect the life of the community in 
which the school is located. The school 
needs, aS a part of the community, to 
help meet our wartime problems. The 
community, in turn, gives its unfailing 
support to the school in the task which 
it has to perform. As the community 
feels the ever-increasing pressure of 
problems due to the war, the people need 
to utilize to the full every available re- 
source of manpower, time, and material 
in meeting the problems on the home 
front. 

“To this end, the personnel of the 
school, both teachers and pupils, is called 
upon to make heroic contributions tc the 
community’s war effort both in the de- 
velopment of understanding and in the 
rendering of war services. Among such 
contributions, those resulting from well- 
organized efforts in consumer education 
are ranked high.” 


Fitting Consumer Education 
Into the School Program 
Following a decision to include con- 


sumer education in the program of the 
school, and after having received any 








necessary clearance and approval from 
the State and the local school board, the 
next problem to which the superintend- 
ent needs to give attention is, “How can 
the consumer education program be 
fitted into the ezisting school curricu- 
lum”? To determine the best answer for 
his school system, the administrator 
confers with members of his administra- 
tive and supervisory staff, and indicates 
specific questions on which he desires 
their recommendations. As a _ conse- 
quence, he makes general decisions based 
on the best thinking of the group which 
has responsibility under the superin- 
tendent’s direction for perfecting a nec- 
essary plan for the purpose. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that a wartime consumer education pro- 
gram cannot be something added on to 
an already full educational program, but 
rather involves changes in emphasis, fac- 
tual material, and organization within 
the present program of the school. Care- 
ful attention needs to be given to the 
allotment of time for the different phases 
of the school’s program. The school’s 
function as an educational institution 
need not be lessened because of war- 
time demands. Rather the school has, 
by the very nature of the needs in time 
of war, been given a challenging oppor- 
tunity to improve its service to society. 
Motivation is present at every turn for 
every person. The school’s program 
should become immeasurably better be- 
cause of the demands of the hour. 

Two general lines of action are open 
to schools desiring to incorporate a pro- 
gram of wartime consumer education. 
A school may desire to substitute in- 
struction in wartime consumer education 
for other instruction now being given, or 
it may wish to give emphasis to wartime 
consumer problems in courses already 
functioning. Doubless the curriculum 
planning in the school will involve some 
of both types of procedure. 


All Should Participate 


As a part of the administrator’s job 
he asks and arranges for securing the 
answer to the question, “What pupils 
shall be included in the consumer educa- 
tion program?” ‘The administrator di- 
rects consideration by proper members 
of his staff of the objectives to be served, 
the kinds of materials to be used, and 
the pupil activities to be included. Upon 
the relation these bear to educational 
levels and subject-matter areas, decisions 
are made. 

In this connection, attention is called 
to the obvious fact that every person is 
a consumer of goods and services. No 
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one is missed. Therefore, problems of 
the consumer in wartime strike deep 
into the lives of every pupil and teacher 
in the school and thrust their way into 
the daily program of all. This is not a 
functional problem in any sense of the 
word, but one which must be shared. 
Adequate and timely instruction in rela- 
tion to our Nation’s wartime needs and 
the responsibility of citizens as con- 
sumers should be given to all pupils in 
the schools. 


Relation to Other Subjects 


It is also the job of the administrator 
to follow through with the question, 
“With what specific school subjects can 
consumer education be related?” It is 
not safe to assume that subject-matter 
teachers will naturally incorporate into 
their teaching the most important phases 
of our Nation’s wartime educational 
problems without having an opportunity 
to see the total need and to share in 
planning ways in which the many as- 
pects of the problem may be related. 
Wartime consumer problems are doubt- 
less being dealt with in every alert 
school. By their nature, certain parts 
of the school’s program, more than 
others, will lend themselves to the devel- 
opment of certain aspects of the total 
problem. Another part of the program 
contributes to still different phases of the 
problem. Through cooperative planning, 
most areas of the school’s total program 
will make significant contributions. 

Almost every school subject can make 
its special contribution to understanding 
some part of the war economy. As the 
interrelations of these parts become clear 
to pupils, they will be in a position to 
cooperate more effectively in the war 
effort. For example: 


Agriculture 

Pupils in agriculture classes will be 
concerned with food production goals 
which are based on needs for food by 
civilians, the armed forces, and the Al- 
lies. Special attention may well be given 
to adjustments necessary in such classes 
because of losses in sources of supply 
and the reduction in transportation fa- 
cilities. These pupils will be interested 
in the care, repair, conservation, and 
wise use of farm machinery. 


Business Education 


In business education, phases of the 


instructional program will deal with the 
Nation’s financial problem, the dangers 
of inflation, debt payment, bond buying, 
and taxation as means of controlling in- 
flation. Likewise, problems of budget- 





ing, savings, and investment in wartime; 
problems arising because of shortages, 
and problems relating to ceiling prices 
are pertinent. Pupils in elementary, as 
well as in secondary schools, are in- 
volved in some of these problems even 
though they are not members of or- 
ganized business classes. 


English 

Pupils in English classes may follow 
the news releases from Office of War In- 
formation as presented in magazines and 
newspapers, and through the radio and 
movies. Through speech, debate, and 
dramatics, telling interpretations can be 
made on what we are fighting for in this 
war. , 


Home Economics 

Consumer emphasis in home economics 
includes such problems as the evalua- 
tion of goods and services which can be 
eliminated as nonessentials for families 
during war; personal and family time 
and financial management problems 
arising because of new responsibilities in 
the home community; purchasing prob- 
lems arising with shortages, substitutes, 
rent and credit control, and rationing. 

Buying food with ration points as well 
as money presents complexities with 
which every family is faced. Children 
both young and old are concerned with 
buying commodities. These practical 
situations provide the teacher, of mathe- 
matics with problems of wartime con- 
sumer education suitable for all age and 
grade levels of the school. 


Science 


In science, pupils come to grips with 
problems involving the place of the dif- 
ferent metals, chemicals, and other prod- 
ucts in the war program. Shortages of 
crude materials call for the development 
of substitutes and new products, for the 
use of salvaged materials, and for in- 
creased care of existing materials and 
equipment. 


Social Studies 

Through the social-studies program 
extending from the kindergarten 
through the high school and into adult 
groups the reasons for changed condi- 
tions are being studied. The immediate 
implications come easily to the atten- 
tion of the younger pupils, while more 
advanced classes can analyze the causes 
and effects of far-reaching national pro- 
grams of finance, conservation, stabiliza- 
tion, control of inflation, and sharing 
with which our Government is organized 
to deal. 


Teaching Materials Available 


It is a responsibility of the school 
administrator to ask, “What teaching 
materials are available in consumer edu- 
cation?” It is also his job to see that 
ways and means are provided for secur- 
ing them and for implementing their 
use. It is to be understood that the 
school has the unique opportunity and 
obligation of studying critically the in- 
formation gained from all sources and 
adapting it to the understanding of pu- 
pils of different ages through the proc- 
ess of analysis and evaluation. 

It is necessary to draw upon authen- 
tic sources of information in order that 
teachers and pupils may be correctly in- 
formed. Such source materials form 
the basis upon which courses and units 
in consumer education are developed 
and through which school-wide empha- 
sis on consumer problems is made. 

The Office of War Information fur- 
nishes information to the public through 
available channels, such as newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and the movies. Ma- 
terial is furnished for use by discussion 
groups, amateur dramatic groups, and 
other special organizations. Other Fed- 
eral agencies are issuing materials in the 
form of pamphlets and bulletins which 
give some information on consumer 
problems. Posters, charts, radio scripts, 
and sound movies also compose an im- 
portant part of such information. 


Where Place Responsibility? 


The administrator is concerned with 
the problem of “What school personnel 
shall be given responsibility for consumer 
education?” He will find his answer in 
terms of the objective to be attained and 
the scope of activities that may be util- 
ized for realizing it. To achieve best re- 
sults a program of wartime consumer 
education should have the cooperative 
study of all groups and departments in 
the school, as consumer problems vitally 
affect the lives of all persons in the school 
and the work in which they are en- 
gaged. 

The problems are as broad as the en- 
tire program of the school. Hence they 
cannot be treated adequately by any 
one teacher or department. It is highly 
important, therefore, that the entire per- 
sonnel keep currently informed concern- 
ing these problems if they are to share 
invelligently in their solution. The ad- 
ministrator will make sure that his 
schools develop a working plan for co- 
operative consideration of the school’s 
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part in carrying forward a meaningful 
program of wartime consumer education. 

Each group within the school person- 
nel can make a distinct contribution. 
The various members of the instruc- 
tional staff can carry the responsibility 
for different and related phases of the 
school’s program. The supervisor, an 
expert with a background of specialized 
service, will share in the organization, 
development, and operation of the pro- 
gram through suggestions directed to- 
ward its coordination with that of the 
general school program. The supervisor 
in this case has an unusual opportunity 
to inspire teachers to high achievement. 
The well-informed teacher is a vital fac- 
tor in establishing understandings and 
in encouraging pupils to accept an active 
part in carrying out the objectives of 
the program. 

Because much of the material relating 
to wartime consumer problems is current 
material in the form of pamphlets and 
bulletins, the librarian has an important 
service to render in helping supply up- 
to-the-minute information so that it 
may be available to all teachers in all 
areas of the school’s program. As rapid 
adjustments in school programs and 
courses necessitated many revisions of 
outlines and directions, a secretarial 
staff that is vitally interested in the new 
wartime consumer education program is 
invaluable in rendering the technical 
service required in making such revisions 
with understanding and competence. 


Interplay Between School 
and Communi 


The school administrator will also ask 
himself the question, “What arrange- 
ments can be made for the upgrading 
of teachers for work in wartime con- 
sumer education?” In providing oppor- 
tunities for this purpose the adminis- 
trator will consider ways and means of 
proven value, and will put in operation 
those that give greatest promise of effec- 
tiveness in his system. Among such may 
be mentioned special teacher’s institutes, 
group conferences, short teacher-prepa- 
ration courses, discussion groups, and 
committee work for analyzing current 
source materials and organizing relevant 
parts for instructional purposes. 

The administrator will also ask him- 
self the question, “What will be the 
interplay between the school and the 
community for a successful wartime 
consumer education program?” In pro- 
viding practices that will furnish good 
answers to this question he will be on 
his guard to build up and maintain ade- 
quate and proper public relations for this 
purpose; he will secure. qualified citi- 
zens to serve as speakers, counselors, and 
consultants in the school; he will ask 
teachers to assist in the training of vol- 
unteer civilian personnel for work on 
any community project dealing with con- 
sumer problems; and he will direct the 
schools to assist in making any surveys 
in this field as a part of a community- 
wide study. 


kk * 
Teamwork in School Lunch Program 


The Community School Lunch Pro- 
gram is being carried on in Massachu- 
setts as an activity of the Commonwealth, 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and Public Welfare, super- 
vised by the State Department of 
Education with the Massachusetts State- 
Wide School Lunch Advisory Committee 
cooperating. 

The responsibility for active super- 
vision of the program has been assigned, 
in addition to regular duties, to the 
supervisor of vocational household arts 
teacher-training of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. An assistant 
supervisor and a field worker have been 
appointed, both of whom come to this 
service with home economics training 
and experience; one from the manage- 
ment of school lunchrooms in a large 
city, and the other from a position as 
dietitian in a State Teachers College. 


The Massachusetts State-Wide School 
Lunch Advisory Committee is continuing 
its work as in previous years, under the 
sponsorship of four State Commissioners 
and with the active cooperation of the 
trained personnel from each of those de- 
partments, namely, Education, Public 
Welfare, Agriculture, and Public Health. 

In addition to these public agencies the 
Committee is composed of representa- 
tives from approximately 20 private 
agencies interested in child welfare 
throughout the Commonwealth, either 
directly or indirectly. This Advisory 
Committee holds large group meetings 
on the third Monday of each month at 
the State Education Building, for the 
purpose of hearing reports, including 
those pertaining to progress of the pro- 
gram, and holding conferences under the 
leadership of the three supervisors of 
the Community School Lunch Program, 
assisted by representatives of the coop- 








erating agencies. At these meetings 
guest speakers are also invited to partici- 
pate, with the result that valuable help 
and suggestion has been afforded those 
attending. Concrete assistance in such 
matters as the problems of supplies, 
equipment, rationing, setting up new op- 
erations, etc., is furnished communities 
on request. 


Regional Conferences Promote 
Understanding 

In addition to the regular monthly 
meetings of the Advisory Committee, five 
regional conferences were held through- 
out the State on Saturday mornings from 
January 8 to February 5, inclusive, for 
the purpose of helping school authorities, 
and especially school lunch managers, 
to a better understanding of the pro- 
gram. These conferences were designed 
to take information, assistance, and 
stimulation directly to the workers them- 
selves or to those interested, and to 
acquaint others in each area, who might 
not be able to travel the necessary dis- 
tance to the monthly meetings, with the 
possibilities which the program has to 
offer. 

Representatives from every city and 
town in the Commonwealth, whether the 
schools in the community were operating 
on the program or not, have been con- 
tacted and invited to attend one or more 
of these conferences. Releases regarding 
time and place of the meetings were sent 
newspapers in local areas, with a re- 
quest that publicity be given, and per- 
sons interested were extended an invi- 
tation to the meeting. 

Printed material pertaining to the 
school lunch program, including menus 
and recipes conforming to the pattern 
requirement as to food content, for both 
Type “A” and Type “B” lunches, are dis- 
tributed, and releases of help to man- 
agers and school authorities are also 
prepared at State school-lunch head- 
quarters and sent out as problems pre- 
sent themselves. 

At this time approximately 120 cities 
and towns in Massachusetts are operat- 
ing school lunches on the program, with 
some 880 schools and child feeding cen- 
ters participating. The State school- 
lunch headquarters is located at 600 
Washington Street, Room 611, Boston, 
Mass. 

Among those attending the regional 
conferences have been school superin- 
tendents, principals, lunchroom mana- 
gers, home economics teachers, lunch- 
room workers, PTA _ representatives, 
State and county extension workers, FDA 
supervisors, classroom teachers, school 
nurses, parents, and others. 
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Government Activities 


Army Specialized Training 
Program To Be Curtailed 


As a result of the shortage of personnel 
from which the Army is now suffering, 
the Secretary of War announced on Feb- 
ruary 18 that the number of soldiers in 
the Army Specialized Training Program 
will be reduced by April 1 from 145,000 
to 35,000. The men thus withdrawn from 
college will be reassigned to active duty 
with troops. So far as military necessity 
permits reassignments will be made at 
the completion of a particular training 
course or a term in that course. 


Imperative Military Necessity 


In explanation of the decision to make 
this drastic curtailment, the Secretary 
stated: 

“This decision has been made for rea- 
sons of imperative military necessity. I 
desire at this time to express my con- 
viction of the great value that this train- 
ing has been to the Army and to express 
my appreciation of the devoted and intel- 
ligent cooperation of the colleges and 
their faculties, who have done so much 
to make the program a success. 

“No one can predict far in advance 
the course of this war or the type of 
training that may be required by our 
soldiers in order to win it. The needs of 
the Army in training will be subject to 
constant review and the types of train- 
ing which will be given will be deter- 
mined by the conditions that prevail 
from time to time.” 

The 35,000 soldiers remaining in the 
program, the War Department states, 
will be primarily those trainees taking 
advanced courses in medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering, and include 5,000 pre- 
induction students. The students with- 
drawn will be those already basically 
trained and on active duty. The War 
Department believes, on the basis of ex- 
perience, the infusion of thousands of 
highly intelligent student soldiers into 
the ground forces, which will see more 
action as the tempo of our offensive in- 
creases, Will help to increase our strik- 
ing power. Consequently, around 80,000 


of the men to be transferred from ASTP 
will be assigned to the Army Ground 
Forces, where the skills and capacity for 


leadership are now most needed. Most 
of the remainder will be assigned to 
other units destined for overseas service. 
The policy will be to make certain that 
the skills and the qualities of leadership 
which these thousands of student sol- 
diers possess are used on assignments 
where they can function most effectively. 


ASTP 17-Year-Olds Not Affected 


In announcing the decision to curtail 
the number of personnel in the ASTP, the 
War Department pointed out that the 17- 
year-olds in the ASTP Reserve will not 
be affected. The qualifying test for the 
selection of civilian candidates for the 
Reserve Program will be held as already 
announced on March 15. The numbers 
needed in this program cannot be stated 
at the present time, but successful candi- 
dates will receive notification. 


Navy To Continue 
College Program 


Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, U.S. N., 
Chief of Naval Personnel, has made the 
following recent statement concerning 
the Navy College Program (V-12): 

“The Bureau of Naval Personnel has 
recently received a number of inquiries 
concerning reports that the Navy Col- 
lege Program may be discontinued. All 
inquirers have been advised that the 
Navy Department has no plans to dis- 
continue this program. 


Doing a Splendid Job 


“The U. S. Navy is still expanding. 
The urgent need for technically trained 
young officers continues, and the colleges 
and universities participating in the 
V-12 Program are doing a splendid job 
of producing such officers. While 
changing wartime conditions may, from 
time to time, necessitate revision in the 
quotas for the program in order to con- 
form with the needs of the service, the 
Navy does not contemplate discontinu- 
ance of the program.” 


Colleges Released by Army 
Air Forces 


Seventy colleges in the Army Air 
Forces College Training Program are to 
be released for return to their civilian 
uses to conform with present require- 
ments of the Army Air Forces, the War 








Department announced on January 29. 
Students now in training at these insti- 
tutions will complete their courses as 
originally contemplated. In the future, 
however, no new AAF students will be 
accepted for training at these institu- 
tions. 

The move was in conformance with 
the report of General H. H. Arnold of 
January 4 to the Secretary of War, in 
which he indicated the future trend of 
AAF training. He stated that ‘“‘as the 
war continues, emphasis will naturally 
shift from training of vast numbers of 
new men to the training of replacements 
and to increase the technical knowledge 
of the men already in service.” The AAF 
stressed the fact that the elimination of 
any particular college does not reflect 
dissatisfaction with the performance of 
the school. In further explanation: 

“The AAF training program was, of a 
necessity, established on a flow chart 
basis whereby trainees travel every 
month from basic training centers to 
colleges and from colleges to preflight 
schools. Consequently, the over-all pol- 
icy of elimination of institutions adapted 
by the Training Command has been based 
on the principle of relieving an excessive 
and unnecessary burden on the nation’s 
railway system, and at the same time ef- 
fecting a large saving of travel funds and 
military man-hours in transit. Institu- 
tions were also eliminated on the basis 
of geographical locations and suitability 
to the specific needs of the Training 
Command.” 

Announcement was made also of the 
release of 14 civilian contract schools. 


Institutional Activities 


New Basis for Faculty 
Service at University of 
Chicago 

Full-service contracts for new faculty 
members of the University of Chicago 
with the rank of assistant professor or 
higher have been approved by the board 
of trustees, President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins recently announced. 

The full-time contracts will require 
that new faculty members turn over to 
the university all outside compensation 
earned from royalties on books, lecture 
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and consultant fees, and similar activi- 
ties. To compensate for this loss of out- 
side income, adjustment in salary levels 
is provided, particularly for the rank of 
assistant professors. 

“This basis of faculty service has the 
merit of improving salaries where they 
need it most,” President Hutchins said 
in announcing the action. “It is de- 
signed to make possible the more rapid 
development of young men as scholars 
and teachers by removing the financial 
pressure which leads them to give time 
and energy to unproductive piece work.” 

Action of the beard follows its adop- 
tion last autumn of a policy under which 
neither the university nor members of 
its staff are permitted to profit from 
patents arising out of research work. 
Extension of this policy to provide for 
full-time service by faculty members was 
recommended by President Hutchins in 
his annual report late last year. The 
faculty of the medical school of the uni- 
versity has been on a full-time basis 
since the school opened in 1928. 

Present members of the faculty may 
voluntarily request transfer to the new 
type of contract, but will not be under 
any compulsion to do so. Because such 
requests might in some instances require 
salary increases to compensate for re- 
linquishment of outside income, trans- 
fer to the new type of contract will be 
on a quota basis, weighted to give pref- 
erence to assistant professors, associate 
professors, and professors, in that order. 

The only exception to voluntary ac- 
ceptance of full-time contracts by pres- 
ent staff members will be in the case of 
promotions of instructors to the next 
higher rank of assistant professors. 

Discussing the patent policy and its 
implications in his annual report, Presi- 
dent Hutchins said: “The fundamental 
proposition on which the policy rests is 
that the advancement of knowledge de- 
pends on the free interchange of ideas 
and information and that the purpose 
of scientific institutions is stultified if 
this exchange is checked through the 
attempt to appropriate the results to one 
man or one group of men at one institu- 
tion.” 

After pointing out that he had urged 
14 years ago that the university should 
move in the direction of full-time serv- 
ice for members of the staff, with decent 
compensation provided by the niver- 
sity, President Hutchins renewed the 
recommendation for full-time service. 

“Members of the faculty should en- 
gage in outside work only if it advances 
their work as professors and not because 
of the money that isinit,” hesaid. “The 


only way in which you can make sure 
that they are doing the work because of 
its academic interest and not because of 
the money that is in it, is to take the 
money away from them.” 

Though he pointed out that a copy- 
right is not contrary to the purposes of 
a university, as a patent is, because a 
copyright does not inhibit research, the 
dissemination of knowledge, or the ex- 
change of ideas, he stated that “writing 
books to make money stands on no dif- 
ferent footing from any other activity 
to make money, and should, in my view, 
be treated the same way. Professors 
should write books, but the money should 
go to the university.” 


Post-War Veteran Ediucation 
at City College, New York 


A program which it believes will meet 
all the needs of post-war veteran educa- 
tion is proposed by the College of the City 
of New York. It consists of five steps: 
(1) a primary screening process; (2) 
functional education; (3) vocational ed- 
ucation; (4) professional education; and 
(5) actual location of jobs. 

The primary screening process is un- 
dertaken to determine as accurately as 
possible and with a practical viewpoint, 
the most appropriate program for each 
individual. It will be undertaken by the 
Personnel Bureau of the College, where 
a complete case history will be assem- 
bled, consisting of a record of previous 
formal education, industrial or commer- 
cial experience, military recording in- 
cluding results of special Army tests, 
special training received in the service, 
and such recommendations as may be 
made by the Discharge Board. 

After the case history has been ob- 
tained, each applicant will be routed for 
occupational counseling. He will be in- 
terviewed personnally to determine apti- 
tudes, skills, interests, and preferences. 
Based on the followint classes into one 
of which it is assumed that each man 
will fall, proper assignments can be 
made: 

(a) Men who require some mental or 
physical readjustment before they can 
be properly adjusted occupationally. 

(b) Men who are immediately avail- 
able for placement in fields of employ- 
ment which they left at the time of in- 
duction and for which they still main- 
tain a preference, but who require a 
“brush up” on their skills. 

(c) Men who because of interrupted 
education or because of partial skills 
learned in the service, are in need of 
supplementary vocational education be- 
fore placement of jobs. 


(d) Men who desire to complete their 
interrupted education toward degrees. 


The Personnel Bureau of the City Col- 
lege has had long experience in this 
type of work. The staff is composed of 
competent physicians, neuro-psychia- 
trists, and experienced -occupational 
counselors. Their work includes tested 
procedures essential to the recogni- 
tion and settlement of both personal 
and personality problems. They gather 
and organize educational and personal 
data revealing family background, ex- 
tracurricular activities, and all former 
and current interests of the student. 
They determine his educational and vo- 
cational aims, and any problems which 
are likely to interfere with their suc- 
cessful pursuit. Such information aids 
the staff members of the bureau in guid- 
ing and directing the student while at- 
tending the college, and at the same time 
provides the staff with an over-all pic- 
ture as a foundation for further develop- 
ment of its activities in behalf of the 
students. 

The City College is one of the institu- 
tions selected for placing a STAR Unit 
of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and has screened over 16,000 men. 
It now screens for the First, Second, and 
Third Service Commands. This is the 
organization which will conduct the pri- 
mary and the final screening of the 
veterans. 

Based upon the report of the primary 
screening, it may be desirable for the 
veterans to undertake either functional, 
vocational, or professional education. 
The courses in functional education will 
serve those who should not be hospital- 
ized but who suffer from neuro-psychi- 
atric and physical disabilities, and will 
provide a foundation upon which more 
formal studies may be undertaken. They 
will be in the fields of arts and crafts— 
design, plastic arts, textiles, wood, archi- 
tecture; and recreation—physical edu- 
cation, music, and social recreation. One 
semester of this type of activity may be 
sufficient for some students, but the 
amount will vary with individual stu- 
dents. The aptitudes revealed in these 
courses, under the guidance of the college 
staff, is expected to point to the type 
of further training desirable, whether 
formal and intensive study or vocational 
training of some sort. 


Augment Army Training 


The vocational program is designed to 
provide courses of college grade on the 
laboratory level; covering a period of 
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1 to 2 years. Based primarily upon the 
principles and procedures employed in 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training courses, the training 
will seek to augment that received by 
the men in the Army, as well as to pro- 
vide technical training in the liberal arts 
field. The college believes that many 
young men will be eager to pursue voca- 
tions which have been in a highly special- 
ized way for military uses. The expan- 
sion and generalization of such training 
is necessary before it can be properly 
adapted to civilian employment. Voca- 
tional courses designed to meet this end 
have been prepared. 

Training in the liberal arts field on the 
laboratory level will supplement the over- 
training that has taken place in the field 
of engineering under the stress of war. 
Economic analysis, determination of cost 
elements, adequate accounting struc- 
tures, labor practices, personnel prac- 
tices and policy, foreign trade practices, 
shipping industry practices, airplane 
traffic regulation, and many other simi- 
lar courses of study are designed to per- 
mit direct employment upon completion 
of the work. On the other hand, if the 
student is qualified, he may continue 
with the more formal theoretical and ad- 
vanced background and secure the ap- 
propriate degree. 

Bachelor’s degrees may be secured 
upon completion of regularly prescribed 
courses of college study. The faculty is 
willing to allow advanced standing point- 
ing to this end, for preliminary work in 
the vocational field. Thus rehabilitation 
students who seek the opportunity for a 
professional education will be served. 
However, degrees in the arts and sciences 
will be granted only where the work of 
the student meets with the scholarship 
requirements set by the college. 

Final screening of students will be 
made upon completion of their courses 
of study. The results will be handed to 
the College Placement Service, which 
will devote itself to the actual location of 
jobs. In order to avoid delay between the 
time studies have been completed and 
that of securing employment, the Place- 
ment Service follows a practice of pre- 
examination of job candidate qualifica- 
tions in association with expected job 
requirements. Job requirements are 
determined by a continuous and exten- 
Sive association with business and indus- 
try. 

The college is prepared to classify not 
only for its own educational services, but 
its officers state that it has facilities for 
classifying for additional institutions 
over a much wider area. 





Programs Portraying Jefferson 


Contributions 


Opportunity for School Activity 


The two-hundredath anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson offers oppor- 
tunity for schools to review the achieve- 
ments of this great American. Thomas 
Jefferson made contributions in a num- 
ber of different fields, and his activities 
and accomplishments hold interest for 
every boy and girl in America. 

Although Jefferson is generally thought 
of first as an outstanding statesman, he 
was also an outstanding agriculturist, 
and much emphasis during the bicente- 
nary celebration which closes on his 
birthday, April 13, is being placed on 
his work in the field of agriculture. De- 
partments of vocational agriculture and 
chapters of the Future Farmers of 
America and the New Farmers of 
America can well honor the memory of 
Jefferson with appropriate chapter meet- 
ing programs. In class work and school 
programs, students can gain a fuller un- 
derstanding of the democratic principles 
of our Nation through presentations of 
different aspects of Jefferson’s life. 

School libraries may contribute to this 
occasion with exhibits of books and other 
materials relating to Jefferson. This 
event can also be utilized in many other 
ways, including radio programs spon- 
sored by schools, and the utilization of 
the theme in music, drama, art, science, 
and other fields in which Jefferson was 
interested and to which he made signifi- 
cant contributions. 


A Book of Source Materials 


Groups planning such programs will 
find useful materials in a 92-page source 
book entitled Jefferson and Agriculture, 
compiled and edited by Everett E. Ed- 
wards, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The greater part of the book is com- 
posed of statements from Jefferson’s own 
writings “of the importance of agricul- 
ture in the Nation’s economy; of his own 
deep love of farming; of his never-ending 
search for improved methods, labor-sav- 
ing implements and machines, and better 
crops and livestock; and of his views on 
agricultural education, experimentation, 
and cooperative action.” 

A tribute by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace titled, “Thomas Jefferson: 
Farmer, Educator, and Democrat” and 
a statement by M. L. Wilson, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, titled, “Thomas 





Jefferson—Farmer,” are included in the 
book. Two other aids which will be use- 
ful in planning programs are a “Chro- 
nology of Significant Events in the Life 
of Jefferson” and a bibliography of “Se- 
lected References Concerning Jefferson.” 

Copies of Jefferson and Agriculture 
may be obtained free from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Jefferson Bicentennial 
Celebration 


This year marks the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson—statesman, 
farmer, scholar, and scientist. Ex- 
ercises in connéction with the bi- 
centenary anniversary began with 
the dedication of the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, D. C., on 
April 13, 1943. 

By Act of Congress, a National 
Agricultural Jefferson Bicentenary 
Committee, including a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, was created under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to sponsor and pro- 
mote appropriate activities in 
honor of Thomas Jefferson during 
the year beginning April 13, 1943. 

Among other activities, the Com- 
mittee is encouraging school pro- 
grams which will spread under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
many facets of Jefferson’s contri- 
butions to our democracy, and 
especially his accomplishments as 
father of scientific farming and 
agricultural education. 

As Commissioner of Education, 
may I recommend to all teachers 
and administrators that they en- 
courage and sponsor programs, 
classroom activities, discussions, 
and other educational activities to 
fulfill the objectives toward which 
the National Agricultural Jefferson 
Bicentenary Committee is working. 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner 
; of Education. 
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News Notes From 


Preinduction courses offered in Idaho’s 
high schools are now being surveyed. A 
questionnaire sent out by C. E. Roberts, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, asks for enrollments in 24 pre- 
induction courses, including physical 
education; preaviation; fundamentals of 
machines, auto mechanics, electricity, 
radio; physics; chemistry; global geog- 
raphy; VEND classes; OSY classes; agri- 
culture; homemaking; first aid; typing; 
and others. Information on student 
guidance and modification of English 
and social science curricula is also 
requested. 

. 

The Blue Print, biweekly paper pub- 
lished by the students of DREHER HIGH 
SCHOOL (Columbia, S. C.), reports on 
the school’s war activities, drives, and 
projects regularly. Official publicity 
agent for the Student Council sponsored 
Fourth War Loan drive, the latest issue 
reports that the school went over its 
quota 2 weeks before the end of the drive. 

War work of the Art Department is also 
reported. Individual students exhibit 
work in the library, the department is re- 
sponsible for keeping timely displays on 
bulletin boards, posters and drawings are 
made in connection with school activ- 
ities, Red Cross requests for cards and 
other materials have been filled. 

“The department is stressing the fact 
that art and its appreciation is not just 
for the talented few but is work in which 
all can participate,” The Blue Print re- 
ports. “Therefore, it has extended be- 
yond the four regular classes by organ- 
izing an art club which meets twice a 
week, and a poster club which meets dur- 
ing study Halls. Other students spend 
their spare time in the art room doing 
a variety of useful work.” 

* 


The blood donor drive sponsored by 
Victory Corps members in Philadelphia 
high schools was responsible for pledges 
of nearly 7,000 pints of blood. A second 
drive was scheduled to begin March 1. 

During the term just ended, 32,098 stu- 
dents enrolled as Victory Corps members 





the Schools 


in the 19 senior and vocational high 
schools in the city. The largest group, 
5,500, joined the Community Service Di- 
vision, while the Production Service Di- 
vision claimed 4,804. 

* 

Victory Corps members have aided ma- 
terially in North Carolina’s war effort, 
especially in the bond and stamp sales in 
the schools. This wartime high-school 
organization has bond and stamp sales 
amounting to $57,441, with more than 
72,000 high-school students participating 
in the program. 

* 

Machine and automobile shop boys in 
ABINGTON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abington, Pa.) are repairing bed sides 
for the Abington Memorial Hospital. 
The boys are repairing and painting old 





parts and constructing new ones with the 
approval of Ralph M. Wright, chairman 
of vocational subjects, who approved the 
request of hospital authorities for this 
service. 

« 


A war bond premier of its annual music 
festival netted BAY VIEW HIGH 
SCHOOL (Milwaukee, Wis.) $105,000 in 
war bond sales. Reservations for the 
1,500 seats in the auditorium yielded 
$63,925.00 worth of bonds with every seat 
being reserved three days before the 
event. 

More war bond sales were made on the 
evening of the concert at an auction held 
by the students. German helmets and 
other souvenirs were sold to the highest 
bidder, who paid up in war bonds. In 
this case every bidder, whether or not he 
won the trophy, pledged to redeem his 
highest bid in war bonds. The auction 
netted $41,075 making a grand total for 
the evening of $105,000. 


New Pamphlet Answers Questions 
Of Those Entering Military Service 


Answers to questions uppermost in the 
minds of the male population of the 
United States between 17 and 38 years 
old will be found in Service in the Armed 
Forces, a new U. S, Office of Education 
pamphlet just off the press. 

This new Victory Corps pamphlet No. 
6 contains 376 authoritative answers to 
major questions asked about Selective 
Service, the Army, the Air Forces, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and the 
Merchant Marine. 

The text was prepared by Franklin R. 
Zeran, specialist, Division of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, as- 
sisted by experts in all armed forces 
branches and the Merchant Marine. 
Sixty photographs illustrate the various 
phases of service described in the 90 
pages. 

Preparation of the pamphlet was re- 
quested by the Victory Corps National 
Policy Committee in order to provide a 
source book of answers to the numerous 
questions coming to the armed forces 





and the U. S. Office of Education from 
high-school youth, guidance officers, and 
others. Material for the book was ob- 
tained by the author through visits to 
Army induction stations, reception 
centers, replacement training centers, 
Air Force installations, Navy recruit 
training stations, Coast Guard, Mari- 
time, and Navy service schools, and pre- 
paratory schools, and Coast Guard and 
Merchant Marine Academies. Hundreds 
of officers and thousands of enlisted men 
assisted in the compilation of questions 
and answers. 

Several pages of books for references 
on each branch of the service, and an 
index of subject matter are appended. 

Copies of Service in the Armed Forces, 
which supplements the Guidance Manual 
for the High-School Victory Corps, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 
Many schools and organizations will wish 
to order copies in bulk. For orders of 100 
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or more, the Superintendent of Docu- 

ments makes a 25 percent discount. 
Service in the Armed Forces questions 

and answers cover the following subjects: 


General Information About the Armed 
Services 

Entering the armed services other than 
through Selective Service, Selective Serv- 
ice information, induction station, pay 
and ratings, National service life insur- 
ance, Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act of 1942, as amended, U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card. 


United States Army 

Reception center, replacement training 
center, enlisted Reserve Corps of the 
Army — unassigned, Army specialized 
training reserve program, Army special- 
ized training program, United States 
Military Academy. 


United States Army Air Forces 

Civil air patrol cadets, Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve, aviation cadets, aviation 
cadet training, other opportunities in the 
Army Air Forces. 


United States Navy 

Recruit training in the Navy, seabees, 
ship repair units, Navy V-12 program, 
Navy V-5 program, United States Naval 
Academy. 


a7 


United States Coast Guard 
Coast Guard recruit training, United 


States Coast Guard Academy. United 
States Marine Corps. United States 
Merchant Marine: Maritime Service, 


United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps. 


Questions and Answers 


Following are examples of questions 
and answers appearing in Service in the 
Armed Forces, Victory Corps Pamphlet 


No. 6. For convenience of users each 
question in the pamphlet carries a 
number. 


6. When must I register? 


The law requires you to register on the 
eighteenth anniversary of the day of 
your birth unless such day is Sunday 
or a legal holiday in which case you 
are required to register on the following 
day. 


13. How shall I know if I will be per- 
mitted to finish my school year? 

High School.—If you are a student in 
the last half of your academic year in 
a high school or similar institution, such 
as a preparatory school but not a college 








What Young Men 


want to know about 





SERVICE 


IN THE 
* ARMED FORCES 


Young men of 18—100,000 reach that age each month—want to 
know the facts concerning the armed forces. 
questions these young men ask will be found in this new pamphlet, 
No. 6 of the Victory Corps Series. 
sands of enlisted men assisted in the compilation of these questions 
and answers which apply to every branch of service. 
press. 90 pages—60 illustrations. 20 cents. 


Send orders with remittance to: 


United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Answers to 376 


Hundreds of officers and thou- 


Just off the 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 








or university, and are 18 or 19 years old 
and request in writing a postponement 
of induction, you will be allowed to com- 
plete the last half of your academic year. 


34. When am I given a_ physical 
examination? 

You will be given a pre-induction phy- 
sical examination at least 21 days before 
being inducted into the armed forces. 
This examination will be given at the 
induction station. If you are found ac- 
ceptable fer service, you will be returned 
to your local board with the report that 
you are qualified for “Army-General 
Service,” “Army-Limited Service,” or 
“Navy, which includes the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard.” If you are rejected 
for all types of service, you would be 
classified in Class 4-F by your board. 
After your records have been returned 
to the local board, the board will mail 
you a certificate of fitness showing 
whether you are acceptable for service 
and, if so, the type of service for which 
you are qualified. While the local board 
screening examination generally is to be 
eliminated, you may request, if you be- 
lieve that you have a disqualifying de- 
fect which is manifest, an examination 
by a local board examining physician 
prior to the time of reporting for your 
pre-induction physical examination. 


42. How iong do I have before reporting 
to active duty? 

You will have at least 21 days before 
being inducted into the armed forces 
after your pre-induction physical exami- 
nation. If you are called for by the 
Army, you will be selected from the 
groups of “Army-General Service” and 
“Army-Limited Service” registrants and 
will be forwarded to an Army reception 
center. If you are called for by the Navy, 
you will be selected from the “Navy” 
group and forwarded to the Navy re- 
cruiting offices. You will know soon after 
returning from your pre-induction physi- 
cal examination into which group you 
will be placed. 

89. How do I get inio any particular 
branch of the Army? 

When you are being interviewed, be 
sure that you state your preference. 
However, be sure that what you ask for 
is in line with your previous education, 
training, and experience. If you are well 
qualified for the thing that you request 
and if there is need for men in such work 
at the time you make such a request, 
there is a fair chance of your getting into 
that branch or special work. It must be 
kept in mind that we are in a war and 
men are assigned to that type of duty in 
which the Army’s Classification Service 
feels that you can make the greatest con- 
tribution toward winning the war. 
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Victory Farm Volunteers in 1944 


Experience in 1942 and 1943 suggests 
there are several things schools might 
do right now in preparation for student 
labor on farms in 1944. Last year about 
750,000 city youth were employed on 
farms. Indications are that as many 
will be needed this year. Here are three 
steps schools should take: 

1. Find out from county farm labor 
committees and local extension services 
what is the estimated need for town and 
city youth on farms this year. If spe- 
cific employment can be assured by 
farmers, that is desirable. 

2. If a need is established, recruit 
prospective farm workers and farm work 
supervisors. “Farm Work is War Work,” 
a half hour film available from State ex- 
tension services, is a helpful aid in arous- 
ing student interest. Extension services 
have other materials which will also be 
useful. 

3. Organize training courses for both 
students and supervisors. The state- 
ment which follows, prepared by Frank 
W. Lathrop, research specialist, voca- 
tional agriculture, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, gives background information for 
these three steps. 


Relation of the Schools to the 
Emergency Farm Labor Pro- 
gram 


The Emergency Farm Labor Program 
is administered by the War Food Ad- 
ministration under the provisions of 
Public Law 45. In the War Food Ad- 
ministration the Office of Labor is re- 
sponsible for all labor involved in food, 
feed, and fibre production. The Office 
of Labor has delegated certain responsi- 
bilities in connection with the Emer- 
gency Farm Labor Program to the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

In addition, each State board for vo- 
cational education may expend Food 
Production War Training funds for in- 
school youth farm labor training if it is 
deemed advisable. Consequently, each 
State director of Food Production War 
Training and the members of his staff 
are available for assistance on this pro- 
gram. 

Some State boards for vocational edu- 
cation have revised Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen State plans to make it pos- 
sible for them to cooperate. Other 
States have special funds available for 
their State departments of education. 

The functions of the Extension Farm 
Labor Program are: Determining the 


need for farm labor; recruiting; super- 
vision; selection; training; and place- 
ment of urban high-school youth, 
women, and others. The purpose of the 
Victory Farm Volunteer Program is to 
utilize the services of town and city youth 
in wartime food production. This large 
body of urban youth is an important part 
of the emergency labor supply. 

According to an agreement between 
the Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Office of Education the schools have re- 
sponsibility for enrollment, selection, 
and training of in-school town and city 
youth preparing to work on farms. In 
every State there is an assistant farm 
labor supervisor for Victory Farm Volun- 
teers representing the State extension 
service, and in each State department of 
education there is a member (usually the 
State supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion) responsible for enrollment, selec- 
tion, and training. The efforts of these 
persons in each State should be co- 
ordinated. A good local program re- 
quires close cooperation of schools with 
the local extension service and other 
interested agencies. 


Importance of Early Start 


Last year much was accomplished de- 
spite a late start. An early start in 1944 
will make it possible to prepare the pros- 
pective young workers for farm work. 
Preparation of town and city youth for 
farm work is important for several 
reasons. 

The training course is itself a method 
of interesting youth who would not oth- 
erwise be reached or who would not be 
effectively reached. More youth will be 
recruited if good training courses are 
available. Also wartime food produc- 
tion can compete with other wartime 
work and should not have to depend on 
left-over Manpower. 

One effect of a training course is to 
weed out the misled and unfit. The 
average ability of the young workers will 
be raised. The rapid turn-over, which 
was evident in many communities last 
year, will be reduced. Some persons 
have said that selection of young workers 
is the most important effect of a training 
course. 

A training course, begun well ahead of 
the date of employment, may afford op- 
portunities for placement. This is true 
particularly if farmers participate in the 


‘training program and have a chance to 


become acquainted with prospective 


workers. Those being trained are more 
likely to go through with their plans if 
they are assured of definite employment 
during the spring months. 

Finally, two observations; the worker 
can do more effective work because of 
his training, and his farmer employer 
will be pleased even if the worker can do 
only a few jobs well at first. 


Recruitment 


Getting students interested in wartime 
food production is properly a function of 
the school. In 1943, other agencies came 
into schools and recruited for farm work. 
In many instances, groups conducting 
summer camps competed with each 
other and with the local farm labor pro- 
gram. Several agencies recruited from 
the same student population. It is 
hoped that in 1944, many of these re- 
cruiting campaigns can be more closely 
coordinated. School officials have co- 
operated in excellent fashion. A succes- 
sion of competing recruitment programs 
is an imposition and an unnecessary 
waste of time. 

There are persons in every commu- 
nity who because of their knowledge of 
wartime food production or their per- 
sonal influence can be of assistance in 
presenting the matter to students. 
School officials have often invited them 
to help in recruitment. 


Types of Training Courses 


There are three kinds of training 
courses which are being developed. The 
first kind is for groups of workers who 
will work on specialized jobs, usually har- 
vesting jobs. Many of these groups will 
consist of boys and girls 14 and 15 years 
old who are enrolled in junior high 
schools. An attempt should be made to 
have the persons who are responsible 
for training these groups serve as field 
supervisors during the vacation months. 

The second kind of training course is 
for “live-ins.” “Live-ins” are town or 
city youth placed individually on farms 
usually for the summer months. These 
youth are a little older than those in 
day haul groups but a little younger than 
those who are being recruited for indus- 
try and business. However, some of the 
17-year-olds will prefer farming to other 
wartime activities even where the com- 
petition seems overwhelming. 

The third kind of training is for field 
supervisors. These persons are adults, 
often school teachers, who supervise a 
group of youth, often their own pupils, 
as their contribution to the war effort. 
They are usually paid by the farmer-em- 
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ployer. Part of the training course for 
field supervisors consists of job instruc- 
tion for farm workers. It is assumed 


that these persons will have “‘on the job” 
instruction for young workers as one of 
their functions. 


Michigan Educators Visit Camps 


During recent months hundreds of edu- 
cators throughout the Nation have visited 
Army and Navy training centers through 
arrangements made by the National Pol- 
icy Committee of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. This article, written by Carl 
M. Horn, Chief, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the 
Michigan State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, summarizes the im- 
pressions received by some 300 Michigan 
educators during recent visits to Fort 
Custer and Great Lakes Naval Academy. 


Groups which wish to visit Army 


Training Centers should get in touch 
with the Commanding General of the 
nearest Service Command. Visits to 
naval centers may be arranged through 
Lt. Franklin R. Fielding, Navy liaison 
to the U. S. Office of Education. 


Faced with the probability that most 
of their older high-school boys would 
soon enter the service, Michigan edu- 
cators ever since passage of the Selective 
Service Act have made every effort to 
adjust their school programs to meet the 
needs of students preparing for induc- 
tion into the armed forces. These edu- 
cators have been somewhat handicapped 
however, by the fact that few of them 
in recent years have actually visited 
Army and Navy installations where they 
might see for themselves just what is 
expected of inductees. 

To give school officials of Michigan an 
opportunity to see at first hand military 
life and training procedures which their 
older students may soon enter, the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Secondary Schools Association, 
the Michigan Education Association and 
the State Department of Education last 
fall arranged for a seleeted group of edu- 
cators to visit Fort Custer and Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Adjustments and Observations 


After the visits, participants expressed 
their opinions about additional pre-in- 
duction training needs. Four months 
after the visits, many of the educators 
reported that they had already made 
certain adaptations in their school pro- 
grams based on what they had seen. A 
compilation of the observations and ad- 
justments made follows: 





Gn Guidance and Counseling 

Now counseling all boys about their 
induction. 

Giving more interviews and more tests. 

Need of expert counseling and inter- 
viewing. 

Can assure our young men their abil- 
ities will be used. 

Providing means for every boy to have 
a pre-induction chat with me regarding 
induction. Inaugurating testing program 
and use of CA-33 forms. 

Giving practice interviews; teaching 
boys to talk about their record and in- 
terests. 

Stressing importance of the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary. 

Better prepared to comfort worried 
parents of inductees. 

Trying to ease boys over the first 
“hump.” 

Saw a job being well done and felt 
that our high-school students really had 
something to work for. 

Important for students to complete 
high school before entering service. 


On Vocational Training 


Vocational education must be general 
in most high schools. Specific trade 
education should be attempted only in 
large cities or in large rural administra- 
tive units. 

Provide educational and work experi- 
ence. 

The excellent order and housekeeping 
condition in the large machine shop at 
Great Lakes was an inspiration to im- 
prove here in that respect. 


On Educational Methods 


Make better use of visual aids in our 
own classrooms. 

Interest determines speed of learning 
a specific job. 

Thoroughness required in all kinds of 
work. 


On Educational Content 


From what the officers said, we should 
give a refresher course in mathematics 
to our senior boys. 

We must be thorough in what we teach 
and not teach too many things. 

Training for leadership should he 
stressed. 


Group Work 

Gave group and individual counseling. 
Talked to service clubs and teachers. 

Talked to boys using knowledge gained 
in guidance work. 

Talked to all senior groups describing 
military procedures. 

Held group conferences with junior 
and senior boys. 

Talked to student body, individuals 
and public on thorough care and train- 
ing our boys are receiving. 

Trip was reviewed for boys’ benefit in 
assembly. 

We were already organized with a 
weekly period for “War Service Orienta- 
tion.” We think we are doing a better 
job because of this experience. 

Make use of returning boys from serv- 
ice. 

Meeting 16- and 17-year-old boys to 
inform them of induction process, etc. 
Had Army representative here to answer 
questions. Showing classification and 
other Army films. : 

Holding regular meetings with 18- 
year-old boys. 

Acquainting parents with conditions— 
assuring the boys that their welfare will 
be in excellent hands. 


Subject Content 


Have increased physical education— 
more discipline. 

The curriculum has been broadened 
to include streamlined courses in science 
and mathematics for potential inductees. 

Have duplicated and distributed the 
Army’s leaflet on what to expect at in- 
duction and reception centers. 

Established a remedial English pro- 
gram. 

Place emphasis on 
courses and techniques. 

Have caused the various department 
teachers to stress in their courses the 
things asked for by the Army in their 
preinduction courses. 

Changed content of existing courses. 

Stressing need of the basic tools. 

Stressing visual aids. 

Stressing fundamentals and vocational 
skills. 


Records 

Setting up the new enrollment and 
classification system. 

Providing complete cumulative records. 

Giving more attention to records. 

The visitors were unanimous in the 
opinion that such visits to military in- 
Stallations, are extremely valuable in 
providing a background and practical 
motivation for preinduction training 
programs, . 


preinduction 
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Communication Arts Projects 


Two new scripts on war themes, for 
production by high-school groups for 
student and adult audiences, offer op- 
portunities for participation of all com- 
munication arts groups. 

Figure It Out, a living newspaper about 
war bonds and stamps, prepared by John 
A. McGee for the War Finance Division 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, was 
written especially for high-school stu- 
dents. It presents its story through 
dialog, narration, songs, dances, charts 
and projections. In the _ production 
alone, there is opportunity for speech, 
dramatics, music, art, radio, visual aids, 
and physical education departments to 
participate. In providing promotion and 
publicity, background information and 
follow-up activity, every other communi- 
cation arts division can find an impor- 
tant job to do. 

“The story of Figure It Out is the story 
of our inflated national income: What 
is happening to it; what ought to happen 
to it if we are to win the war and the 
peace to follow,” says the preface to the 
script. 

For those who want to produce Figure 
It Out, the following materials are ob- 
tainable on request to the Education 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

12 copies of the mimeographed script. 
(If additional copies are required they 
may be made by the performing group 
without permission). 

4 copies of the vocal arrangements of 
the music. 

1 copy of the slide film. 

1 copy (if needed) of the orchestration 
of the music. 

1 pattern for a Squander Bug costume, 
from which costumes may be made for 
the Squander Bug dance. (See pages 29 
to 32 of the script). 

Stage scenery and requirements are 
simple, casting problems have been re- 
duced to a minimum and there is ample 
room for local adaptation and variation. 
Slide films called for in the script will be 
provided at no cost to producers. 

Is It Asking Too Much? written by 
Peggy Lamson, was prepared for the 
General Salvage Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board by the American Theatre 
Wing, War Service, Inc. It aims to 
stimulate the salvage of tin cans and fat. 
The script calls for a simple living room 
set and three players, a girl and two 
adults (mature students can easily do the 
parts). Playing time averages 12 min- 


utes. Scripts are available from.General 
Salvage Branch, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Office of Education would like to 
hear from any schools which undertake 
either of these productions. Reports of 
these or any other communication arts 
projects should be sent to the Director 
of Information Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Wartime Teaching 


Aids 

First Aid in Action, another in a series 
of guidance charts prepared by the Armed 
Forces in cooperation with the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education, has re- 
cently come off the press. Descriptions 
of jobs available in the Naval Hospital 
Corps, civilian jobs for which Hospital 
Corps experience will be good prepara- 
tion, and suggestions for in-school-prep- 
aration for a berth in the corps are 


The Troop Carrier 
Delivers 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on the Army Air Forces. 

By their exploits in war zones the 
world over, men and planes of the Troop 
Carrier Command have won a deep ad- 
miration and respect from Americans 
and their Allies. 

A multitude of spectacular overations 
have already speeded the day of victory. 
A huge fleet of Troop Carrier planes car- 
ried many hundreds of parachutists over 
Sicily at midnight to open the assault on 
that important Italian island, while other 
formations towed gliders filled with in- 
fantry to augment the defense of seized 
airfields; a 1,500-mile overwater flight 
with paratroops from England to Oran 
spearheaded the North African invasion; 
thousands of men and thousands of tons 
of supplies were ferried by air to drive 
the Japs back from Port Moresby. There 
are examples of the daring, coupled with 
efficiency, with which the Troop Carriers 
have assumed their vital war role. 

But back of these exploits lies an 
equally exciting, 1f less spectacular, story 
of capable men with a capacity for hard 
work and a liking for long hours who 
swiftly built the I Troop Carrier Com- 
mand into an efficiently functioning 
component of the Army Air Forces. 





given. Photographs of hospital corpsmen 
in action add color and interest. 
Guidance counselors may find the chart 
valuable in answering students’ questions, 
and the photographs will give students 
an idea of the conditions under which 
they will work and the duties they will 
perform. « 
Copies of First Aid in Action are avail- 
able free from the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
U. S. Navy Hospital Corpsman—Illus- 
trated companion booklet to “First Aid 
in Action,” guidance chart. Prepared for 
the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service by the Hospital Corps Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
U.S. Navy. Available free from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Fit to Live and Fit to Fight—Four-reel, 
16-mm. film showing wartime physical 
education program in Iowa high schools. 
Produced by the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, Extension Division, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, under sponsorship of 
Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction. Available from producers oa 
rental or purchase basis. 


Command 


This Command is little more than a 
year old. It began with a handful of 
men and planes and a wood-choked air- 
port, Stout Field, near Indianapolis, Ind. 

Today Stout Field, headquarters of 
the Command, is one of the finest air 
bases in the Nation, and scattered 
throughout the country are numerous 
bases where pilots, crews and ground 
personnel are undergoing intensive 
training under an accelerated program 
to ready them for combat service over- 
seas. 

Operating under conditions closely ap- 
proximating those found in the theaters 
of war, the airmen are schooled in the 
technique of paratroop missions, of tow- 
ing and releasing gliders filled with fight- 
ing men, of hauling completely equipped 
infantrymen to a simulated battle area 
where they are landed to form self-suf- 
ficient fighting units, of transporting 
guns and equipment, and of evacuating 
the wounded. 


Train Flight Nurses 

Training for evacuation of the 
wounded covers the technique of swiftly 
setting up litters in the planes and of 
handling casualties so they will suffer 
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but a minimum of discomfort. An im- 
portant part of this program is the train- 
ing of flight nurses, newest section of the 
Army Nurse Corps. These young women 
are taught the varied and special skills 
needed for their vital work. Flight 
nurses now accompany each planeload 
of wounded taken from the front lines 
to rear hospitals. 

Air evacuation has already saved hun- 
dreds of lives and made possible a 
speedier recovery of thousands of 
wounded. It is destined to be one of the 
major means of saving lives and mini- 
mizing wound dangers as the war pro- 
gresses into its still more violent stages. 

Special emphasis is placed on night 
fiying for pilots of the Troop Carrier 
Command. Many of their missions in 
combat must be performed at night in 
order to afford the maximum degree of 
surprise and to provide greater pro- 
tection. 

Another training procedure is practice 
in dropping supplies by parachute. 
Often in battle Troop Carrier planes are 
the only means of supplying isolated 
units, and the precision dropping of sup- 
plies, ammunition, food and other neces- 
saries is a valuable skill. 

Augmenting this widespread training 
system, periodic maneuvers are held in 
conjunction with the airborne infantry, 
airborne engineers, and other ground 
troops. In these maneuvers, usually 
held over a wide area, all the lessons 
learned in training are put into actual 
operations just as they would be in the 
fighting zones. Hundreds of planes and 
thousands of men plus a vast array of 
equipment are put to the acid test of 
combat ccnditions, when each man must 
do his job as he would do it in actual 
combat. 

The maneuvers have proven to be the 
finest method for ironing out any kinks 
which may not have shown up in train- 
ing. They also give commanders an 
excellent opportunity to perfect their 
coordination and timing. 


Transport Aircraft C-47 


The great majority of planes used by 
the Troop Carrier Command are trans- 
port aircraft designated as C-47s. This 
ship is the same as the familiar Douglas 
DC-3, so widely used by the airlines of 
America, but it has been converted for 
military purposes and the glistening 
silver has given way to a dun-colored 
paint which makes the planes harder to 
spot. Some larger and faster aircraft 
are alsu used in limited quantities. 

Troop Carrier pilots and crews fly 
close to and over enemy territory with- 





fustest with the mostest.” 


ultimate in precision. 


ageressors. 


zones. 





“He Conquers Who Gets There First” 


An explanation of the motive behind the activities of the I Troop Carrier 
Command probably can be described best by our motto: “Vincit Qui Primum 
Gerit.” Literally translated, it means, “He Conquers Who Gets There First.” 
It’s the principle of General Sherman’s famous admonition: “Get there 


It is our duty to carry the war to the enemy; to hit him hard when he 
least expects it. Such a task entails a high degree of mobility and speed, 
with the missions carried out on split-second schedules featured by the 


I take deep pride in the fact that Troop Carrier personnel in all theaters 
have performed such duties even beyond our expectations. They have proved 
of inestimable value in stopping the enemy thrusts and then pushing him 
backwards as the forces of America and her Allies have seized the initiative 
and thrust forward on the offensives which are destined to smash the 


In the critical days to come, I am sure the Troop Carrier men will achieve 


even greater success in their operations as more and more units finish their 
thorough and rigorous training and embark for their places in the combat 


Commanding General, I Troop Carrier Command. 


Brig. Gen. Frep S. Borum, 








out armament. They are in the air 
sometimes 10 to 16 hours a day. They 
fly in weather that grounds bombers and 
fighters. They perform countless mis- 
sions of merey in evacuating the 
wounded. Their work brings few of the 
glories of war, but they are performing 
on every battlefront with a courage and 
skill and daring in the finest tradition of 
the American fighting man. 


The Troop Carrier Command is de- 
livering where and when the deliveries 
are needed, whether it be paratroopers 
to take an airport or disrupt enemy com- 
munications, or airborne infantry to 
smash at enemy troops, or munitions and 
supplies to keep them going—or wounded 
to a chance for life and quick recovery. 
They are delivering the goods to bring 
victory nearer, 


Wartime Counseling 


United States Armed Forces 
Institute 


High-school counselors who are advis- 
ing boys about to enter the Army may 
wish to inform them about their oppor- 
tunities while in service to continue their 
education through courses offered by the 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. 
All members of the United States Armed 
Forces on active duty who are not en- 
gaged in basic training are eligible. En- 
listed personnel must, however, secure 
the approval of their immediate organi- 
zation commander. 

The United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute (USAFI) provides off-duty educa- 
tional opportunities and services for 
members of the U. S. Armed Forces as 
follows: 

Correspondence and group instruction 
in a variety of courses, mostly on the 
high-school level, include a large num- 
ber of university extension courses; self- 
teaching courses and standard texts, de- 
signed to be studied individually or in 
groups; and language materials. 

There is an examination and testing 





service designed to determine achieve- 
ment in specific Institute courses and in 
certain subjects such as physics or 
algebra, and to determine general high- 
school or college educational level. 

Guidance officers at the Institute ad- 
vise military personnel in the selection of 
Institute courses, assist in making and 
maintaining contact with civilian schools, 
and advise military personnel concern- 
ing educational problems and procedures. 

Upon request of the student, the 
USAFI headquarters will prepare a Re- 
port of Educational Achievement, in- 
cluding all obtainable pertinent infor- 
mation upon the applicant’s educational 
achievement while in the service. This 
will be sent to the educational institu- 
tion designated by the applicant, in order 
to facilitate evaluation of credit. 

For correspondence and self-teaching 
courses, the cost is $2 per course; for uni- 
versity extension courses, the Govern- 
ment pays one-half the total cost of the 
course plus textbooks up to $20, and the 
student pays the rest. Copies of the 
USAFI Catalog may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Institute at Madison, Wis. 
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LEGISLATION .. 


Additional Educational Measures 


Before Congress 


Adult Education 
Extension Program 


A bill to promote a Federal adult edu- 
cation extension program in State 
universities and land-grant colleges has 
been introduced by Senator Thomas of 
Utah and is referred to as S. 1670. This 
bill is now in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

The express purpose of the bill is to 
aid in diffusing “information of a non- 
agricultural character among the people 
of the United States * * *. The gen- 
eral extension program shall serve in- 
dividuals whose training and education 
may have become obsolete through 
economic, social, and scientific changes; 
persons desiring to know more of the 
problems of commerce and industry as 
well as those pertaining to the education 
of workers; also, those interested in gain- 
ing knowledge of public safety, sanita- 
tion, health, nutrition, recreation, hous- 
ing, government, town planning, school 
facilities, and social welfare services.” 
The bill provides that instruction in 
these and similar subjects shall be by 
means of formal and informal techniques 
and at such levels as shall be most effec- 
tive for the adults served. 

This bill would authorize for the de- 
velopment of the college and university 
extens.on program in the several States 
the following sums: $8,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945; $12,- 
000,000 for 1946; $16,000,000 for 1947; 
and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1948 
and annually thereafter; to be allotted to 
each State in the proportion which its 
total population bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States; and to be ad- 
ministered by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Senate 1670 also stipulates that no 
funds shall be advanced to any college 
or university until plans for the pro- 
gram of work shall have been submitted 
to the United States Commissioner of 
Education and approved by him; and 
provided that no plan shall be approved 
that does not contemplate that 25 percent 
of the grant made to any college or uni- 
versity shall be matched by any or all 
of the following ways: State appropria- 
tions, college or university appropria- 
tions, or fees or grants paid by individuals 
or groups benefiting from this program. 





Education of Veterans 


The January 20 issue of EDUCATION FOR 
ViIcToRY, page 15, presented summaries 
of the provisions of a number of bills be- 
fore Congress providing for the educa- 
tion of veterans. Among these bills was 
S. 1509 by Mr. Thomas of Utah, which 
has since been revised. The principal 
features of S. 1509, as revised, are as 
follows: 

The bill limits the education and 
training program of servicemen to per- 
sons who have been in active service for 
at least 6 months; and provides that 
persons who have had no service outside 
the limits of the United States or in 
Alaska shall not be eligible for educa- 
tion under this bill if they have been 
discharged from active duty solely on 
their own initiative. The provision in 
the former bill which previded for the 
selection of persons to receive education 
and training by the President on the 
basis of intelligence, attitude, skill, in- 
terest, etc., is eliminated. 

The revised bill stipulates that “the 
President shall appoint in the United 
States Office of Education, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
an Administrator of Servicemen’s Edu- 
cation and Training ... who shall ad- 
minister the provisions of this Act.” The 
bill also provides for the establishment 
of an Advisory Council to aid and advise 
the Administrator in the execution of his 
duties, and that this Council shall con- 
sist of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Federal Security 
Administrator, the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and six repre- 
sentatives of the people to be appointed 
by the President at least four of whom 
shall be recognized leaders in education. 

The bill provides that persons eligible 
for education and training under this 
Act shall be entitled to receive such train- 
ing at any approved educational institu- 
tion in which they wish to enroll, 
whether or not it is located in the State 
in which they reside, providing that they 
are accepted as students by such institu- 
tion in any field or branch of knowledge 
in which they are found by such insti- 
tution to be qualified. 


All persons eligible for training under 
this Act may receive such training for a 
period of 1 year beginning not later 
than a period of 2 years after discharge. 
A further period of education not ex- 
ceeding 3 additional years may be pro- 
vided for persons who have satisfactorily 
completed the first year of education and 
whose continued education will con- 
tribute to the national welfare: Provided, 
that no person shall be eligible for one 
additional year of education unless he 
has had at least 18 months’ active serv- 
ice; that no person shall be eligible for 2 
such additional years of education unless 
he has had at least 30 months’ active 
service; and that no person shall be 
eligible for 3 such additional years of 
education unless he has had at least 42 
months’ active service. 

It further provides that such persons 
shall be selected on a competitive basis 
from those voluntarily applying for such 
period of education; that the number of 
persons selected for further period of ed- 
ucation shall, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration may permit, be 
apportioned among the several States 
principally upon the basis of the number 
of persons supplied the armed forces by 
each State; and that the selection of per- 
sons for further study shall be made by 
the State agencies designated therefor 
and in accordance with standards and 
methods proposed by such State agencies 
and approved by the Administrator. 

The bill as revised provides that the 
President shall request the chief execu- 
tive of each State to designate the legally 
constituted educational agency, or if no 
such educational agency exists, to pro- 
vide for the creation of such an agency 
for the purpose of selecting those per- 
sons who shall be entitled to receive a 
further period of education and for the 
purpose of furnishing lists of approved 
educational institutions. It then stipu- 
lates that the “education or training in- 
stitutions” shall include public or private 
elementary, secondary and State schools 
furnishing education for adults, business 
schools and colleges, scientific and tech- 
nical institutions, colleges, vocational 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools and 
universities, and shall also include busi- 
ness or other establishments providing 
apprentice or other training on the job 
under the supervision of an approved col- 
lege or university or any State depart- 
ment of education. 

Finally, the bill provides that no de- 
partment, agency, or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any super- 
vision or control over any State educa- 
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tional agency or training institution with 
respect to personnel, curriculum, or 
methods or materials of instruction. 


Other Bills on Education 
Of Veterans 

On January 24 there were introduced 
in the House of Representatives five 
companion bills “to provide Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War 
II veterans.” These bills were intro- 
duced by Representatives Beall, Hays, 
Lane, Rogers, and Stearns and are num- 
bered H. R. 4051, 4052, 4053, 4055, 4056. 
Each of these bills provides for a 1- to 
4-year program for the education of vet- 
erans under the direction and super- 
vision of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Each bill provides (1) for the educa- 
tion of any person who has been in serv- 
ice for 90 days or more (or less if dis- 
abled in line of duty); (2) that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
have the power and duty to prescribe and 
provide suitable education for said vet- 
erans, and may employ such personnel 
and experts as are deemed necessary, and 
may utilize and extend Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities and utilize those of 
other governmental agencies as well as 
those maintained by joint Federal and 
State contributions; and in addition may 
by agreement or contract with public 
or private institutions establish such ad- 
ditional education facilities as may be 
suitable and necessary to accomplish the 
purpose; and (3), that “the Administra- 
tor shall consult with and utilize the 
services and facilities of the various State 
departments of education.” 

All of the Veterans’ Education bills 
above-mentioned are in the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Post-War Planning 

The following House Resolutions were 
introduced on January 24, each of which 
would provide for the establishment ot! 
a House Committee on Post-War 
Planning: 


H. Res. 408 (Mr. Colmer of Mississippi) 

To establish a committee of 12 mem- 
bers, 7 from the majority and 5 from the 
minority party, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House; to investigate all matters 
relating to post-war economic policy and 
problems, and to make accessible to Con- 
gress the most complete information re- 
specting post-war policy and problems 
that is available. 


H. Res. 409 (Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma) 

To establish a House Committee of 9 
members appointed by the Speaker of 
the House; to investigate the problems 





of post-war economic adjustment includ- 
ing such matters as: Rate of conversion 
to peacetime operations; Unemployment; 
Allocation of materials; Public-works 
programs, Federal, State and local; Crea- 
tion of new fields of enterprise; Trade 
and new world markets; and Disposal of 
surplus materials. 

The resolutions above-mentioned were 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 


* 


School-Directed 
Gardening 


The following material was prepared 
for use by U.S. Office of Education staff 
members in a series of meetings to be 
held with school administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel throughout’ the 
country in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The meetings are 
for purposes of encouraging and plan- 
ning for the development of Victory 
Gardens. 

The promotion of home, school, and 
community gardening has long been an 
objective of the public schools. Garden 
projects have provided the basis of in- 
struction not only in the technical as- 
pects of food production and conserva- 
tion but for important lessons in the 
fields of nature study, homemaking, and 
the wise use of leisure time. 

Now more than ever the schools are 
urged to consider gardening as a means 
of supplying the home and the school 
lunch with nutritious fresh vegetables. 
Food shortages, transportation, and 
preservation problems require that more 
food be produced and consumed locally; 
critical labor needs make it imperative 
that hours of potential manpower be 
utilized for the production and conserva- 
tion of foods. It is easy to see that 
school-directed garden programs can at 
this time not only make substantial con- 
tributions to the war effort but be the 
means of marshaling idle community re- 
sources—idle plots of ground, idle hours 
of boys and girls and of men and women, 
idle leadership abilities—for the solution 
of a community problem on a community 
basis. 

Some of the ways in which the schools 
can aid in the production and conserva- 
tion of garden products include: 

1. Through State boards for vocational 
education they can provide federally 
aided courses in gardening and in food 
production and conservation. 

2. Through High-School Victory Corps 
they can provide activity programs con- 
cerned with food production and con- 
servation. 

3. Through community leadership and 
summer supervision they can organize 





and direct gardening and canning proj- 
ects. 

4. Through carefully planned garden 
programs they can produce and preserve 
much of the food needed in maintaining 
a school lunch. 


Some School Garden Aids Avail- 
able Through the U. S. Office 
of Education 


A course, “Home Vegetable Garden- 
ing,” in the Food Production War Train- 
ing Program is being provided by the 
State boards for vocational education in 
cooperation with local public schools. 
This course, No. 21, is primarily con- 
cerned with the production of vegetables 
that are produced in home gardens and 
are consumed and processed at home by 
the family that produces them. It may 
be offered to persons 14 years old or older 
whether in- or out-of-school in either 
rural or urban areas. Courses may be 
given in any public school or community, 
or other location, provided the instruc- 
tion is under public-school supervision 
or control. 

Course No. 15, “Production, Conserva- 
tion, and Processing Food for Family 
Use” in the above program is also being 
provided by these cooperating educa- 
tional agencies. The purpose of this 
course is to provide systematic instruc- 
tion in activities and skills related to in- 
creasing the family food supply. This 
course is open only to out-of-school 
adults. The educational program is 
divided into three distinct sections or 
phases: (1) Planning the family food 
budget for the year; (2) Producing fam- 
ily food; and (3) Conserving and proc- 
essing food. Some or all of the food 
produced as a result of this course is 
processed at a central point, either in the 
school-operated community cannery or 
in the home economics department. All 
three aspects of the program include in- 
struction on vegetables as well as other 
food needed for family use. 





Course in vocational agriculture and 
home economics education provided un- 
der the regular vocational education pro- 
gram include instruction on the produc- 
tion of food and nutrition. In many 
schools, special courses in vegetable pro- 
duction are taught by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics, 
Students enrolled in these courses may 
be either youth or adults. Many of the 
students enrolled in the courses have 
vegetable production in home gardens as 
one of their home projects. The products 
of these home projects are consumed by 
the family or are sold as commercial 
vegetable products. 
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The Community Service Division of 
the High-School Victory Corps definitely 
promotes “school and home gardening 
and canning activities” as one of the 
services to be fostered. Through group 
and individual gardens, many boys and 
girls are helping in the war effort by 
producing needed foods. At the same 
time, they are obtaining training and 
experience to work productively on farms 
and truck gardens. Guides outlining 
plans and procedures in developing gar- 
den projects have been published by this 
Office and by State departments of edu- 
cation. 





Loan packets relating to gardening 
have been brought together for the con- 
venience of the school authorities wish- 


ing to examine materials published in 
the field or to draw upon them in build- 
ing their garden prcegrams. The packets 
consist of publications on (1) promoting 
victory gardens, (2) organizing school- 
directed garden projects, and (3) pro- 
ducing, canning, and storing garden 
products. The packets may be obtained 
free on request and retained for a period 
of 2 weeks. 





Consultation services are maintained 
on making gardening educational, on 
gardening for school lunches, and on the 
relationship of gardening to nutritious 
diets and to better homemaking. Timely 
articles and guides have been published 
in EDUCATION FOR VicTory and in other 
documents, 









Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Uruguayan Essay Contest 


La Campana de la Libertad (the 
Liberty Bell), a patriotic and philan- 
thropic organization founded in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, as a demonstration of 
Uruguayan cooperation with the United 
States in the war, announces the spon- 
soring of a Spanish essay contest for col- 
lege students in the United States. An- 
nouncement of the contest was made by 
the Pan American League, Miami, Fla., 
for the president of la Campana de la 
Libertad, Dr. Iglesias Castellanos, as fol- 
lows: 

Subject: The subject of the essay con- 
test is to be José Gervasio Artigas, the 
father of Uruguayan Independence. 

Title: The title of the essay shall be 
Actualidad de las ideas de Artigas (Time- 
liness of the Philosophy of Artigas). 

Who may compete: The contest is open 
to college students of Spanish and Latin- 
American history. 

Requirements: The essay must be writ- 
ten in Spanish by North American stu- 
dents who are studying Spanish as a for- 
eign language. The essay should not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words in length and must be 
submitted before April 30, 1944. 

Prize: The prize offered is 100 dollars, 
U. S. currency, and a diploma. 

Judges: The jury will be composed of 
one delegate from the University of Uru- 





guay, the Cultural Relations Officer of the 
United States Embassy in Montevideo 
and one delegate from the Campana de 
la Libertad. 

All essays must be sent to the Pan 
American League International Head- 
quarters, 845 Ingraham Building, Miami 
32, Fla., for forwarding to Montevideo. 

The following list of books on Artigas 
may be of assistance to those taking 
part in the contest: 

Acevedo, Eduardo. Anales histéricos 
del Uruguay. Montevideo, Casa A. Ba- 
rreiro y Ramos, S. A., 1933. 

—. José Artigas, jefe de los orien- 
tales y protector de los pueblos libres; su 
obra civica; alegate histérico. Monte- 
video, G. V. Marino, 1909-10. 3 v. 

Blanco Acevedo, Pablo. El federalismo 
de Artigas y la independencia nacional. 
Montevideo, Impresora Uruguaya, S. A., 
1939. 

De-Maria, Isidro. Rasgos biograficos 
de hombres notables de la republica 
oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo, C. 
Garcia y Cia., 1939. 4v. (First published 
1879-86.) 

Manning, W. R. (ed.).. Corresponden- 
cia diplomadtica de los Estados Unidos 
concerniente la independencia de las 
naciones latinoamericanas. Buenos 
Aires, Libreria y Editorial La Facultad de 
J. Roldan y Cia., 1930-32. 8 v. in 6. 


Silva Vila, Juan. Ideario de Artigas. 

Sosa, Jesualdo. Artigas; del vasallaje 
a la revolucién. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Claridad, c. 1940. 

Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan. La 
epopeya de Artigas; historia de los tiem- 
pos heroicos del Uruguay. Montevideo, 
A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1910. 2 v. 


Spanish Reading Contest 

The third annual Spanish Reading 
Contest of the Carl Schurz High School, 
Chicago, Ill., was held on January 12 in 
the Little Theater of the school. The 
program was under the auspices of the 
Carl Schurz High School Pan American 
Club. Dr. Antonio Rubio, chairman, 
Department of Modern Languages, De 
Paul University, was the guest of honor 
and judge of the contest. 

Those taking part in the contest were 
grouped according to the number of 
semesters they had been studying 
Spanish. Students who had completed 
work for only the first semester, as well 
as More advanced students, took part. A 
special group, with unusual linguistic 
background, also participated. 

Each contestant read aloud a selection 
in Spanish graded according to his level 
of attainment. He was then judged on 
the quality of pronunciation and diction. 

The prizes, awarded by two teachers 
in the Spanish Department of the high 
school, consisted of the school letter S$ 
with the word “Declamacién” attached. 
The name of the Grand Prize winner, 
chosen from all the groups, with the ex- 
ception of the special linguists, was in- 
scribed on a gold trophy. 


Peruvian Educators Arrive 

Three educators from Peru, recipients 
of exchange fellowships under the 
Buenos Aires Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, recently arrived in Washington. 
They are Senor José Antonio Valer Var- 
gas, Rector of the Instituto Misional in 
Cuzco; Senor César Armando Bravo 
Ratto, technical adviser, Pedagogy Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Public Education, Lima; 
and Senor Roberto Koch Flores, instruc- 
tor in Spanish in the Colegio Nacional de 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, Lima. 

Senor Valer will study methods of 
teacher training; Senor Bravo, primary 
education; and Senor Koch, secondary 
education. Before beginning their 
studies in their fields of specialization, 
they will attend the special English 
courses for Latin Americans at the Eng- 
lish Language Institute, the University of 
Michigan. 
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VISUAL AIDS . 


New U. S. O. E. 
Machine Shop 
Training Films 


The Division of Visual Aids for War 
Training announces the release of 13 new 
U. S. Office of Education visual units in 
machine shop work. Covering opera- 
tions on the engine lathe, vertical mill- 
ing machine, and cutter grinder, these 
new visual training aids supplement the 
38 machine shop films already in use and 
are the forerunner of 33 others to be 
available within the next 2 or 3 months. 
(Complete lists of the titles now and 
s00n-to-be available were printed in the 
November 1 and January 3 issues of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY.) 

Titles, descriptions, and prices of the 
new films are given below. They may 
be purchased from the contract distrib- 
utor of all U. S. O. E. visual aids, Castle 
Films, Inc., with offices at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


56. Cutting an Internal Acme Thread 


Shows how to set up the lathe and cut 
an internal right-hand Acme thread; 
how to grind and check the stocking and 
forming tools; why the compound rest 
is set at an angle toward the headstock 
when cutting a right-hand internal 
thread; how the finish forming tool is 
centered in the groove formed by the 
stocking tool; how to set the threading 
tools to the work; and how to gage the 
finished threads. Running time: 27 





minutes. 

Tne $33.78 

RE 6iitht-ncatom neuen inidnasuinanag 1.00 
ED EE ndionccnniwanccnenet 34.78 


62. Using a Steady Rest. 

Shows what the steady rest is, and 
when to use it; how the steady rest sup- 
ports the work against the pressure of the 
cutting tool; how to spot the work for the 
location of the steady rest; how to mount 
the steady rest on the lathe; and how to 
adjust the jaws of the rest to the work. 
Running time: 25 minutes. 





a eT $31.91 
| ee 
| ee ee 32.91 


63. Using a Follower Rest 


Shows what the follower rest is and 
when to use it; how the follower rest sup- 
ports the work against the pressure of 
the cutting tool; how to mount the fol- 
lower rest on the lathe; how to adjust 


the jaws of the follower rest to the work; 
and how to lubricate the work to prevent 
damage to the jaws and workpiece. Run- 
ning time: 21 minutes. 





DEERE, BOING. cncccicccctnnscess $27. 71 
PD caticccunicsncvcnneqenenies 1.00 
CPUS Wc cccencincenecnenes 28. 71 


72. Using a Shell End Mill 


Shows how the vertical miller differs 
from other milling machines; how to 
produce a flat surface with a shell end 
mill on a vertical milling machine; how 
to use the sliding head; What speed and 
feed are, and how to calculate them. 
Running time: 21 minutes. 





BN POI io aiiciciiniconcncnehnnnman $27. 71 
ee 1.00 
eE Wivcdccdaccitdestianens 28. 71 


73. Cutting a Dovetail Taper Slide 


Shows how to machine a dovetail taper 
slide on the vertical milling machine; 
how to use a rotary table in milling a 
taper; and how to mill to layout lines. 
Running time: 26 minutes. 





I Mi ticnistenin wantin iasioeetiunalign ail $33.15 
PE nahin Radimenmniimsdienmein 1.00 
Visual unit......... peices itech 34. 15 


74. Cutting a Round End Keyway 

Shows how to cut a round end keyway 
in a steel shaft; how to align the spindle 
and workpiece by using a test bar; how 
to use a two-lip end mill to sink a hole 
in solid stock; how to set trip dogs and 
table stops; and how to check the finished 
dimensions of a round end keyway. 
Running time: 22 minutes. 


SN RIN nik cnet $28. 33 
PED ccnesinertianndieneskenes 





VIR BE cncicnncncscounedone 


75. Milling a Helical Groove 

Shows how to mill a helical groove in 
a cylindrical shaft on the vertical mill- 
ing machine; defines and explains lead; 
shows how to select and set the machine 
gears for milling a helical groove with 
any lead; explains backlash; and shows 
how to use the dividing head. Running 
time: 28 minutes. 


BD PAR iin cccceesicaccmeieannn $35.02 
a een 





kkk tkicieninenniins 
76. Milling a Circular T-Slot 


Shows how to mill a circular T-slot in 
solid metal; how to use a rotary table 
for continuous circular milling; how to 
use a two-lip end mill, end mill, and a 
T-slot cutter; and how to use a dial indi- 


cator with a test bar in aligning the 
table. Running time: 21 minutes. 


I: . CONG iid enmsinniimnnion $28. 33 
Pe siicnsnvnnnneerinnnainneniit 1.00 





29. 33 
$0. Sharpening a Side Milling Cutter 

Shows how to identify the parts of 
a cutter, how to select and mount the 
correct grinding wheel, how to mount 
the cutter, how to set up the grinder for 
sharpening, how to set the correct clear- 
ances angle, and how to check for cor- 
rect width of land. Running time: 23 
minutes. 


Motion. Pletwre.....nncnncccncussunce $30.05 
PREG, cauncuccensesenuscesnmenams 


TOE BE a nnsininensinneann 





ee 31.05 


91. Sharpening a Plain Helical Cutter 


Shows how to mount the helical cutter 
on an arbor, how to arrange the four 
elements in the same horizontal plane, 
how to sharpen the secondary clearance 
angle, and how to check and adjust for 
taper in grinding the primary clearance 





angle. Running time: 16 minutes. 

i Ue a eae $23.35 

PR 6 ce tinnbnbndinn nd dmieninine 1.00 
ae 24.35 


92. Sharpening a Shell End Mill 


Shows how to select the correct arbor, 
how to mount the work head, how to 
adjust the work head for clearance set- 
tings, and how to set up for sharpening 
the outside diameter, the corner, and the 


face. Running time: 17 minutes. 
ne a $23.98 
PE iikdtnintntcncmneanamanneee 1. 00 


Viewal Wnlt..ccoccocaseucegsouse 


$3. Sharpening a Form Relieved Cutter 


Shows how to choose the correct grind- 
ing wheel, how to adjust the swivel table 
for grinding the angular teeth of the 
cutter, how to adjust for clearance angle 
when grinding with the periphery of the 
wheel, and how to check the teeth for 
accuracy of the angle. Running time: 





18 minutes. 

ny GC iiitendccncechdcnnn $25. 22 

i 1.00 
EE CI ienitinvitinnieacuem 26. 22 


$4. Sharpening an Angular Cutter 


Shows what constitutes the rake angle 
and the clearance angle of the form re- 
lieved cutter; how to mount the correct 
attachment; how to set up for spotting 
the back of the teeth; and how to grind 
the face of the teeth. Running time: 
15 minutes. 


Ce eae $22.11 
a ee 





WOE MRR cncciccomscduscnins 
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‘TJ. u.s. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 


* 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Education in Cuba. By Severin K. 
Turosienski, Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 90 p., illus. 
(Bulletin 1943, No. 1) 20 cents. 


One of several basic studies on education in 
the other American republics planned by the 
U. S. Office of Education as part of a program 
to promote better understanding of educa- 
tion in the Latin American countries and to 
encourage closer educational cooperation. 
The study is based on first-hand data gathered 
by the author during visits to Cuba in 1940 
and 1941, supplemented since then through 
documentation. 


Service in the Armed Forces. By 
Franklin R. Zeran. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 90 p., 
illus. (Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet 
No.6) 20 cents. 

In preparing this pamphlet the author vis- 
ited induction stations, Army reception cen- 
ters, Army replacement training centers, 
Army Air Force installations, recruit training 
stations of the Navy, Coast Guard, and Mari- 
time Service, Navy and Coast Guard service 
schools, Navy and Coast Guard preparatory 
schools for enlisted men studying for entrance 
to the Navy and Coast Guard Academies, and 
the Coast Guard and Merchant Marine Acad- 
emies. Hundreds of officers and thousands 
of enlisted men assisted in the compilation 
of questions and answers. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Pan American Union. Francisco 
Pizarro. By Tom Galt. Published in 
cooperation with the (U. 8.) Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1942, 
15 p. Illustrated. (Children’s Series) 
5 cents. 


The story of a poor, illiterate Spaniard, who 
in the sixteenth century conquered Peru, 
established its capital, and was finally mur- 
dered by his conquerors. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. In- 
terbureau Committee on Post-War Pro- 
grams. Agriculture When the War 
Ends. Washington, Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Division of Economic Informa- 
tion, October 15, 1943. 57 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free as long as supply lasts. 

An analysis of the probable crop and live- 


stock pattern and of agricultural condi- 
tions in the post-war period. 





Soil Conservation Service. 
Design and Operation of Small Irriga- 
tion Pumping Plants. By Carl Rohwer. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, October 1943. 78 p. Illustrated. 
(Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
678.) 15 cents. 

Gives specific directions for keeping in 


repair pumping plants for irrigation during 
the present emergency. 


Swine Breeding Research at 
the Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory. 
By W. A. Craft, in cooperation with agri- 
cultural experiment stations of Illinois, 
Indiana, and some other States. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
July 1943. 14 p. (Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 523.) 5 cents. Free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 





An account of experiments relating to im- 
provements in swine breeding, carried On by 
the Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa. x: 





. War Food Administration, 
Food Distribution Administration. 
Democracy Means All of Us; How Com- 
munities Can Organize to Study and 
Meet Community Needs with Special 
Suggestions for Developing Nutrition 
Programs in Wartime. Slightly Re- 
vised. Washington 25, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, War Food Administra- 
tion, Food Distribution Administration, 
August 1943. 30 p. (NFC-6.) Free in 
limited quantity. 

Describes some of the arrangements that 
need to be made before community plan- 
ning can be effective, and points out many 
opportunities for creative thinking which 
the program offers. 

U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Controlling Juvenile Delin- 
quency; A Community Program. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1943. 27 p. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 301.) 10 cents. 
A guide for organizations and committees 


assuming active responsibility in promoting 
basic services for children and youth. 








Understanding Juve- 
nile Delinquency. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 52 p. 
10 cents. 


Deals with the causes of delinquency, its 
increase due to wartime conditions and sug- 
gests preventative measures and treatment. 
Replaces Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 215, first 
printed in 1932. 

U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Finance Division. Education Sec- 
tion. The Teacher of Mathematics and 
the War Savings Program. By Walter 
W. Hart and others. Washington, De- 
partment of the Treasury, War Finance 
Division, Education Section, 1943. 38 p. 
Free. May also be obtained free from 
State war finance committees. 

Designed to assist teachers of mathematics 
develop classroom study of wartime financial 
problems; for both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

U. S. President. (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.) Thirteenth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations; For the Period ~ 
Ended Nov. 30, 1943. Washington, For- 
eign Economic Administration, 1943. 
71 p. Single copies free. (Supply 
limited.) 

Discusses the lend-lease program in gen- 
eral, and shows what has been done in the 
various countries. Tables and graphs. 

U.S. War Department. Teaching De- 
vices for Special Training Units. Wash- 
ington, War Department, Office of the 
Adjutant General, December 1943. 42 p. 
(War Department Pamphlet No. 20-2.) 
Free. (Supply limited.) 

Describes teaching aids and diagnostic 
procedures for teachers in the Army’s special 
training units. 

U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Bureau of Training. Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service. Training Women for War 
Work; Methods and Suggestions for Ex- 
pediting the Job. Washington, War 
Manpower Commission, Bureau of Train- 
ing, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 
18 p. Illustrated. Free. (Supply 
limited.) ; 

Based on studies of job training for women 


and on practices which are being applied 
successfully. 
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Make Use of 


THESE SERVICES 


of the U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


% Congress in 1867 established the U. S. Office of Education to aid the people ‘‘in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 


school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education.”’ 


available upon request. 


* CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Consultants and specialists give helpful information and 
advice in various educational fields ranging from preschool 
through higher and adult education levels. Write or call 
at the offices—U. S. Office of Education, Temporary Build- 
ing M, Twenty-sixth and Water Streets NW., Washington 
25, D.C For information concerning Vocational Educa- 
tion and War Production Training programs, field special- 
ists are available for consultation within the United States. 


* BULLETINS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, and other educational ma- 
terials are available upon request as long as the free supply 
lasts. For lists of publications obtainable free or at nom- 
inal cost, ask for: RECENT GENERAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION (1943); BULLETIN 
1937, No. 22—LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, 1910-1936; VOCATIONAL DIVISION 
PUBLICATIONS. MISC.229. REVISED JANUARY 1944. 


Separate lists are also available upon request for the 
following fields or levels: Elementary education, secondary 
education, parent education, health education, rural edu- 
cation, home economics education, comparative education, 
exceptional children, native and minority groups, guidance, 
visual aids, library. 


* EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


Official biweekly periodical of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Copies are generally on file in school and public libraries. 
This periodical presents wartime educational information 
of service to educators and other persons interested in 
education. New Government publications., loan packets, 
films, radio scripts, and transcriptions, etc., are an- 
nounced in various issues. Subscription, $1 per year 
for 24 issues. Send order and remittance to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Sample copy available upon request 
of the U. S. Office of Education.) 


* BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


The U. 8. Office of Education is authorized by law to 
collect statistics to show the condition and progress of 
education. These are collected periodically. The Biennial 
Survey of Education contains statistical and textual chap- 
ters giving a résumé of educational conditions in the 
United States and information in regard to conditions in 
principal foreign countries. Separate chapters are avail- 
able as indicated in the list, “RECENT GENERAL PUB- 
LICATIONS OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION.” 


* RADIO SCRIPT EXCHANGE 


Two hundred and seventy-two wartime educational radio 
scripts on a variety of subjects are available upon a free 
loan basis. Valuable as teaching aids. May be used for 
local radio or mock broadcasts. Free catalog. 


Scripts for Victory, a large script catalog listing 1,200 
educational scripts, may be obtained for 10 cents. Write 
Radio Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


* TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Recorded broadcasts of radio programs, historic speeches, 
and other recordings of immediate wartime application are 
available upon a loan basis or for purchase. 250-3314 
RPM transcriptions give a wide range for selection. Write 
for Transcriptions for Victory to Radio Service, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


Here is a condensed guide to some of the services that are 


* INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


This lending library of 75 subjects for teachers, school 
administrators, and librarians serves as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and materials on education in wartime. Wide 
range of subjects. For catalog listing packet titles write 
Information Exchange, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* EXHIBITS 


Traveling exhibits of Latin-American teaching materials 
have been prepared in cooperation with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. “Our Neighbor 
Republics” exhibits contain books, pamphlets, handicraft, 
recordings, maps, flags, and photographic screens. Teach- 
ers’ manuals are available. For detailed information write 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* VISUAL AIDS 


Wartime vocational training visual aids units, comprising 
motion pictures, film strips, and instruction manuals have 
been prepared on machine shop work, shipbuilding, air- 
craft, optical glass, welding, supervisory training, and 
engineering. For information and catalog write Division 
of Visual Aids for War Training, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington 25. D. C. 


* INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR VOCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Lists of references relating to shop and related training in 
19 industrial fields, teaching unit outlines for training in 
11 similar fields, information on training monographs for 
war production workers produced in the States, and other 
miscellaneous reference and instructional materials relat- 
ing to vocational industrial training, are available upon 
request. For information write Instructional Materials 
Section, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* THESES AVAILABLE ON LOAN 


The library of the U. S. Office of Education collects infor-- 
mation on research in education, including masters’ and 
doctors’ theses. This information has been published in 
an annual bibliography. Due to war restrictions, the most 
recent issue is Bulletin 1941, No. 5. (Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.°C. Price 50 cents.) Theses are available upon 
interlibrary loan for 2-week periods with privilege of 
renewal. Present collection numbers more than 6,000. 


* EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES 


The Educational Directory of the U. S. Office of Education 
is issued annually in four parts. Part I contains the 
names of State and county superintendents of schools, 
part II lists city superintendents of schools, busi- 
ness managers, and research directors; part III con- 
tains the names of colleges, universities, normal schools, 
and junior colleges and their officials; and part IV gives 
the names of educational associations, their presidents and 
secretaries. Available upon request as long as the free 
supply lasts from U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


* MAILING LISTS 


Although the war has made it necessary to curtail publi- 
cations, names of individuals desiring materials in specific 
fields will be added to mailing lists of the U. S. Office of 
Education upon request. If you live in a zoned city, the 
zone must be specified; otherwise the name cannot be 
added. Send requests to Information Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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